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Q : i | Air Mail from Ship | 
Reservoir System a yee 


Favored as Means | Ile de France to ote Plane! 
' Service October » 
Of Flood Control; The French ship-to-shore air mail | 


| service will be resumed with the sailing 
jot the Steamship Ile de France from Le | 
|Havre on October 16, from New York | 
on October 19, it was stated orally at} 
the Post Office Department October 3. 

Until further notice, mail matter for 


France and countries beyond conveyed ! 
by plane from the steamship to the 
emma postal service will be forwarded 


Representative Wilson, Lou- 
isiana, Urges Drainage 
Centers in Industrial ~ 
Areas. 


onward from France by the ordinary ! 
route, no provision having been made 
jas yet for the use of. air mail routes for 


Aid to Navigation 
Would Be Provided air 
(the onward transmission in and beyond ; 
|France of this correspondence, the De- 


Declares Congress Should Not! partment explained. 
Be Unfavorably Influ- : The air mail fee will be 60 cents for 


ae each half ounce or fraction thereof in 
enced by Additional |the case of letters and postal cards, 
Cost. 


; while the fee for other articles, such as | 
| Printed matter, commercial papers, and | 
ee es samples of merchandise, will be 25 cents | 
Advocating adequate reservoir con-| fo. each two ounces or fraction thereof, | 
struction in drainage areas as economi-!the Department said. 
cally sound and particularly important] Mail prepared for this service, should | 
in the highly industrialized and thickly be marked “Via S. S. lle de France and | 
a : eid ‘ | airplane ship-to-shore,” the Department 

opulated sections, Representative Wil- | stated. 
son (Dem.), of Harrisonburg, La., told | 
the Ohio Valley Improvenient Associa- 


tion, in an address at Pittsburgh, Pa., 


‘Small Town Bankers 


‘Limiting Obligations 


October 3, that Congress should not quib- 
ble over costs of flood control and naviga- 
tion improvement. Mr. Wilson is Presi- 
dent of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress and the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Flood 
Control. ; ; 

Mr. Wilson said that it is a simple 
proposition to build a reservoir system, 
at small additional cost to that for an 
ordinary flood control project, so as to 


serve not only flood control purposes and. 


at the same time facilitate navigation, 
water supply, sewage disposal and power 
development. He said the importance of 
reservoirs and water storage in any 
drainage system could not be overesti 
mated. He said that while a reservoir 
system in the Pittsburg area would not 
materially reduce flood heights south of 


Memphis, it would be beneficial and that | October 3, in an adaress before a meet- | 8 


on the White and Arkansas Rivers, near 
the congested Mississippi, a reservoir 
system “would not be out of line with the 
best engineering thought and opinion. 

The full text of Mr. Wilson’s address 

+follows: 

You are all so familiar with the prog- 
ress of the slack-water improvement of 
thé Ohio, Allegheny and Monongahela 
Rivers, and_know how close to comple- 
tion is the present project, that I shall 
not devote my time to any discussion 
of that subject. However, I do wish to 
direct your attention to a phase of river 
improvement that is of urgent economic 
importance on these rivers, and one that 
is now in its infancy. I refer to the 
effective controt of the periodic floods 
that inflict such immense losses in the 
valleys’ of these rivers. 

Flood control and the duty and re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
with respect to it, is a subject that is 

. daily receiving increasing attention. It 
is only in very recent years that _the 
Government has accepted its responsibil- 
ity in this work. 
now be open to those who have de- 
serving projects to place them before 
the Congress. 

We all know that the problem of flood 
control on the Allegheny, Monongahela 
and Ohio rivers is hot a new one. It 
was put forward even before the or- 
nization of the Pittsburgh Flood Com- 
mission. As far back as 1912 notice 
was taken of its existence and impor- 
tance. The River and Harbor Act of 
1912 contained a provision for a survey 
and report to Congress by a special board 


_ Advised to Invest 
In Liquid Securities 


|\Commptretion of Currency Ad- 
vises Consultation With In- 

| formed Sources Before 

| Placing Funds 


More careful analyses of the security| healthy economic development. | 


| lists was urged upon the bankers of the 
|ecountry by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
jrency, J. W. McIntosh, at Philadelphia 


|ing of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
| tion 
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| Comptroller McIntosh, while addressing | 


his observations to all bankers, explained 
that the basis of his thought was the 
recognized need for closer scrutiny of 
investments by the banks in smaller 
communities where bankers have little 
opportunity to study available invest- 
ments. Those banks, he asserted, should 
‘consult more freely with their city cor- 
respondents who have the opportunity 
to know the preferred securities and who, 
{he declared, are anxious to extend the 
use of their information to smaller in- 
stitutions. 
Losses From Foreign Assets. 

| It is through no fault of the smaller 
bankers that they have bought securities 
which prove later to unliquid assets, 
though offering a high yield, according 
to Mr. McIntosh. He belived they were 
cognizant of the duty they owe to their 
community in the matter of credit and 
were, therefore, too occupied with the 
local problems to have made the proper 


The result then, he added, was that 
; While the directors of a bank were dis- 
| cussing a $500 loan for local use, a “high 
pressure bond salesman sells the cashier 


|ernor Young’s address: 


| 


But the way should | examination of investments offered them.| reach and influence all lines of endeavor. 


jof the Federal Reserve Board, 


Additional Duties | 
Are Opposed for | 


Reserve System 


1 
' 


Governor Young Says Pres- | 
eut Credit Concerns Re- 
quire Best Efforts of 
Federal Banks. 


To Banking Favored, 


Inclusion of Responsibility for 
Stability of General Price 
Level Viewed Un- 


favorably. 





| 
—____ { 

The responsibilities upon the Federal | 
Reserve System for maintaining a! 
healthy economic system are sufficient | 
at present to require its best efforts and 
for this reason there should be no addi- 


| tional duties placed upon it, especially | 
;if those duties are not directly related 


to banking, according to the Governor | 
| 
Roy A. 

Young, | 
Addressing the annual convention of ! 
the American Bankers Association at | 
Philadelphia, October 38, Governor Young | 
declared that the Federal Reserve Banks 
and the Federal Reserve Board were re-! 
sponsible for the entire credit struc- 
ture of the country, within the limits of 
their powers. He said that to add new 
obligations such as responsibility for the | 
stability of a general price level or for | 
“moderation of the ups and downs in 
business conditions” would be to force | 
the discharge of duties that would not | 
serve as any additional guarantee of a| 
Would Concentrate on Banking. 
Eliminating extraneous matters, or) 
matters not directly connected with bank- 
i Governor Young said, was one 
means of helping the system to discharge 
its public responsibility which is to al- 
low it to concentrate its efforts on 
maintenance of sound banking condi- | 
tions. Following is the full text of Gov- | 


If the economic life of the country | 
be compared to the automobile, the} 
natural resources represent the 
chinery and human endeavor the fuel. 
The function of the banking system in| 
this machine would he to provide proper 
lubrication. Banks can not create natu- | 
ral resources nor can they be a sub- 
stitute for human labor, but they can 
work toward a more efficient use of re- 
sources and a more effective application 
of labor and thereby contribute to a 
smoother and more even-working of the 
mechanism to prevent overheated parts | 
and possible explosions. 

Functions of Banks Outlined. . 

There is nothing in the country’s busi- 
ness life that approaches the banks in 
the wide-spread influence of their activi- 
ties which are not confined to any par- 
ticular line of commerce or industry but 


It is for this reason that banking can 
not be considered as a purely private 
business and so banks are supervised by 
Government agencies and regulated by 





$50,000” in securities that can not be| statutory limitations. 


moved when the bank needs to convert 
them into cash. The offer of a high yield, 


he said, too many times had caused the! the future into ability to pay at once. 


smaller bank to sacrifice 
greater income. 

Following is the full text of Mr. Mc- 
Intosh’s spe. ch: 


safety for 


; for all of them at the time, but will be 


Essentially, the function of a bank hd 
convert a person’s ability to pay =a 
storekeeper who wishes to lay in a stock 
of goods may not be in a position to pay 


to 


able to pay for them after some of the 
goods have been sold to the public. It 


‘ment are purchased on the approval of 


ma- }¢, 
| of 1,098,000 barrels. 


| day. 


The decline in the bond market has| 
probably done more than anything else) 


of engineers on the a tas Boot | to feean tie attention of.the bauker oa| 
of the Allegheny, _— e oe a [his security list. The item “apprecia-| 
ae. oT aly of the reservoir | SOR” cannot now, in many cases, he 


‘ : | pointed to with ' pride and gleefuliy! 
—s oe ce a. ~: a gh |counted on to take care of some loss set! 
‘loo ommissi yas vy j 


rs C is up by the bank examiner—it has evapo- 
board and the report submitted to Con- | rated and in its place stands “deprecia- | 
gress in 1913. At that time the Gov- | tion.” , 

ernment did not participate in flood con- |“ Investment lists of all banks feel the 


trol work, except in a very — veft jeffect of a decline in the investment se- 
= a wes = aaah did not curity market, but how much more se-}| 
o navigation, an 


9 


| [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.) 


[Continued on Page Column 5.] 


is the bank’s function, by lending him 
money, to enable him to convert his} 
future paying capacity into present pay- 
ing capacity. This is a simple and fun- 
damental function. Tt involves no great} 
or complicated mechanism and contains 
no mysteries in its workings. The great 
Dunbar said many years ago: “These 


' functions imply no very complex opera. | 


tions. They require prudence, integrity, ! 
and patience, but they have no mystery.” | 
With this definition of the primary j 


a ee | 
[Continued on Page 7, Column 5.] 





State Officers Confer |Modern Methods of Communication 
Are Used to Disseminate Farm Facts 


‘ | 
On Sanitation Work 


| 


—_—__— | 
Program for Areas Affected by|Fyery Known Channel Said to Have Been Adopted by 


Floods Considered. 


Means of continuing the sanitary re- | 
habilitation and rural sanitation work in| Every known channel of communica- | 
the States of the Mississippi Valley af- ‘tion is being used by the Department of | 
fected by the flood of last year have been ' Agriculture to disseminte the information | 
discussed by the Surgeon General of the | it gathers for the benefit of the 6,000,000 
Public Helath Service, Dr. Hugh S. Cum-i rural families of the United States, the} 


meee. and State health officers of six | Secretary of Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, | 
(States. , stated in an address opening the Depart-| 
As the result of the conferences, Dr. |" re sae ; ie 

Cumming stated orally October 3 that | ™ment’s five-day-a-week broadcast over * 
the officers discussed the health require- | network of 14 stations. ! 
ments of the area, with particular refer-| An authorized summary of Mr. Jar-| 
ence to expansion of the rural health!dine’s remarks, made public by the De-| 
work that was begun after the flood.| partment of Agriculture follows: 


After the actual emergency relief work 
had been cared for, he explained, the 
Public Health Service, in cooperation 


with the State health departments and| United States in an important way since} ment are gatherin 
It has become the greatest agri-' facts every day. 


the Rockefeller Foundation, began its 
campaign of rural health work, expending 
in the neigborhood of $50,000. 


Department of Agriculture for Rural Families. 


mal diseases, high-yielding strains 
grain, the Babcock cream test. 

At all of the central markets we have | 
experts who are collecting information | 


of " 


|about prices and receipts of a different | 


products. You must have this informa- | 
tion if you are to market your produce | 
to the best advantage. | 

One or our chief lines of activity is 
the administration of more than 60 laws | 
which Congress entrusted to this de- 
partment. There are the Pure Food Law, 
the Federal Meat Inspection Act, the} 
Packers and Stockyards Act, and many 


The Department of Agriculture, which | other measures passed by Congress to 
lis offering this program, has been serv-}.protect or aid American farmers. | 


ling the agriculturai interests of the 
| 1862. 1 4 
|eultural organization in the world be- 
cause of the high quality, experience, and 


The health officers emphasized the need | training of the men and women who 
of cofitinuing the program of rural sani-} make up its staff and because of the 


tation, and discussed with Dr. Cumming 
the manner in which they proposed to 
carry it on. 

Those attending the conference in ad- 
dition to Dr. Cumming, were Dr. John A. 
Ferrell, representing the Rockefeller 
Foundation; and State health officers C. 
W. Garrison, Arkansas, Oscar Dowling, 
Louisiana; EF, 


James Steward, Missouri; 


splendid facilities nd financial support 
provided by the Government. We have 
;now more than 20,000 people on our 
| rolls—4,000 living in Washington. 

The Department supervises 53 experi- 


;ment stations in all sections of the coun- ; 


try and in addition cooperates with 48 
jagricultural colleges in solving prob- 


L. Bishop, Tennessee; !lems vital to the farming industry. Some | i 
T. Mce-|of the most valuable discoveries and in-} between the Department and the indjivid- 


ce Kentucky, and F, J. Underwood, | ventions in your business have been made | 


sissippi. 


at these stations—such as serum for ani- 


All of the 20,000 people in the Depart- | 

e and disseminating 

hese facts may be 

about prices or the quantity of different | 

commodities on the central markets. 

They may show the results of long years 

of research work as to improved meth- 
ods of farming. 

But no matter what the facts are 
about, they are immediately sent to 
Washington by mail or by wire. When 
this information is veceived in Wash- 
ington it is carefully analyzed and put 
into such form as will be most useful 
to farmers and others interested. | 

Here is the value of a close tp | 


[Continued on Page 10, 


Column 1.) | 


City Schools Utilize | Heavy Penalty for Bandits 


Business Managers 


Office Is Often Combined With | 


Other Positions. | 

A business manager for city schools | 
has found his place in 42 of the 55 cities | 
in the United States that have popula- 
tions of more than 100,000 population, 
according to a statement made pubilc | 


The full text of the Bureau’s state- | 
ment follows: 


perintendent of schools, and in 23 he} 
is responsible directly to the board. In 
23 cities the business manager is ap- | 
pointed upon the recommendation of the | 
superintendent. The supplies and equip- 


the superintendent in 29 of the 42 cities. 

Eighty-four cities of 131 cities be-| 
tween 30,000 and 100,000 population, 
state that they employ a business man- 
ager and in 42 of these cities the offices ! 
of business manager and secretary of the 
board are combined. 

In 82 of the 84 cities, the business | 


—a a i 


[Continued on Page $, Column 1.] 
Daily Average Output 
Of Gasoline During 


| 


August Sets Record 





Crude Petroleum Production | 
Increases 78,000 Bar- 
rels Per Day Over 
July. 


Crude petroleum production August | 
totaled 77,829,000 barrels, veptenuanine | 
an average of 2,511,000 barrels daily or 
an increase over July of 78,000 barrels 
per day, the Department of Commerce 
has announced. 

New record figures were made in the 


| tunsyto stills of crude petroleum when 


the daily average throughout reached 
2,632,000 barrels, according to the De- 
partment. August gasoline production 
increased 22 per cent over August, 1927, 
or a new record daily average output 


Stocks of gasoline on hand at the end | 
of the month were 27,197,000 barrels, a 
22 days’ supply, stated the Department. 


| The statement follows in full text: 


Increased Output in Oklahoma. 
According to reports received by the 
Bureau of Mines from companies which 


| operate gathering or lead lines, the pro- 


duction of crude petroleum in the United 
States during August, 1928, amounted 
to 77,829,000 barrels. This represents a 
daily average of 2,511,000 barrels, an in- 
crease over July of 78,000 barrels per 
E _The major portion of this mate- 
rial increase resulted from increased 
output in Oklahoma or, more specifically, 
from flush production:in the Little River | 
(Seminole) and St. Louis pools of that 
State, 

The total daily initial production of 
the August completions in west Texas 
established a new record of over 1,000,- 
600 barrels but these wells were prac- 
tically all pinched in and the production 
of the district was unchanged from July. 
The daily average output in California 
in August was 10,000 barrels below that 
for July, due largely to a decline in 
activity at Long Beach and to a center- 
Ing of attention towards reaching the 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 4$.] 


Senator D. A. Reed Predicts 
Approval of Naval Program 


Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
after a conference with President Cool- 
idgée at the White House Executive Offices 
on October 3, predicted passage by Con- 
gress in December of the naval con- 
struction bill now pending in the Senate, 


| with slight modification. 


Senator Reed, who has recently re- 
turned from an extended European trip, 
informed President Coolidge that the 
recent American reply to the Franco- 
British naval agreement had been re- 
ceived with satisfaction throughout most 
of the European countries. 


Complete 
News Summary 
and Index 


.. of every article in 

this issue will be 
found on the Back 
Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for fhe 
convenience of the 
reader. 


Turn to Back Page 
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O inform the minds of the 
people and to follow their 


will is the chief duty of those 
placed at their head.” 


—Thomas Jefferson, 
President of the United States, 
1801—1809 
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sument Heard 


Who Rob Mails is Advocated | (jy Proposal for 


|Representative Kelly Predicts Passage of Legislation 


Amending Criminal Code as Affecting Attacks 
Made on Postal Employes. 


Legislation to amend Section 197 of 


i October 3 by the Bureau of Education. | the Criminal Code, to provide for drastic | 


punishment of bandits who attack postal | 


coming session with the backing of the| 
Postmaster General and public opinion, | 


|.Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Pitts- | 


burgh, Pa., said orally October 3. 


Mr. Kelly followed up a recent ora! 
statement with the declaration that in| 


} 
cate of the infliction of the death pen- | 
alty.” He said he expressed his views 
in a leter on March 21, 1928, in which | 
he informed the Chairman of the Com- | 


In 19 of these 42 cities, | employes will go before Congress at the| mittee, Representative Griest (Rep.), of | 
the business manager is responsible to | 
the board of education through the su- 


H. R. 11,199, introduced by Mr. Kelly, is 


Lancaster, Pa., that the legislation in | 
approved by the Post Office Department 


jin th@ present form. 


“Because of the many recent attacks | 
made by bandits upon the mails,” he | 


Railway Merger 


Application of Great North- 
ern Pacific Railway to 
Acquire Three Lines 


Before I. C. C. 


Burlington Included 


In Proposed System 


| statute books in the near future capital| methods emptoyed in effecting mail rob- 


| latter are operating in line of duty. 


| legislation as a measure of adequate| where the life of one engaged in safe- 


his opinion there will be written on the|tolq Mr. Griest, “and of the ruthless | Foonomies in Operation wal 


ae, hy ane an aleek oo beries, the Department believes that} Improvement of Facilities 
or ose attacking postal ClerkS &@Nd/ more drastic punishment should be pro- * 
other personnel of that service while the | vided by law i offenders who are tried | Are Basis of Plea for 
|and convicted of such crimes. I am pare | Authorization of Plan. 
That the Postmaster General, Harry |ticularly of the opinion that the death ‘aisuphamiieaiinieaie 
C. New, is in earnest in urging such| penalty should be provided for cases} A two-day oral argument was begun 


protection for the army of men whose; guarding the mail is put in jeopardy October 3, before the Interstate Com- 
lives are hazarded by the operations of | with a dangerous weapon.” merce Commission on the application of 
bandits is evidenced, Mr. Kelly said, by} Mr, Kelly’s bill would have the pen-|the Great Northern Pacific Railway for 
his recent testimony before the House /aities run from ten years imprisonment | authority to acquire control of the Great 
Committee on Post Offices and Post} upwards to life improsonment and the | Northern Railroad, the Northern Pacific 
Roads, a transcript of which has just! geath penalty. | aes ’ 

been received by Mr. Kelly. | "is Gee ak nky cecnet cakes that Railroad and the Spokane, Portland & 


Use of Surplus Crops | 


; Department follows: 


j [Continued on Page 2, Column 4] 


The Postmaster General in his testi- 
mony, just made available textually, says 
that he favors legislation along this line | 
although he is “not a very strong advo- 


occur in mail robberies and the penalties | 
imposed by the Federal or State statutes, 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 





Four Sections of Airway 


Surveyed for Construction | 


Surveys of four new airways sections | 
have just been completed, the Aero- | 
nautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce announced October 3. Actual 
construction on the new airway sections 
is to be started as soon as contracts are 
let. The report follows in full text: 

The surveyed sections are: Portland- 
Seattle section of the Son Francisco- 
Seattle airway; Salt Lake-Burley sec- 
tion of the Salt Lake-Pasco airway; La- 
fayette-Chicago section of the Cincinnati- 
Chicago airway; Evansville-Terre Haute 
section of the Atlanta-Chicago airway. 
Commerce aeronautics field officials also 
reported that the Lexington-Omaha sec- 
tion on the Transcontinental airway is 
being resurveyed. 


For Livestock Urged: 


Secretary Jardine Suggests | 
Feeding Corn to 
Animals. 


Utilization of surptus crops by feed- | 
ing to livestock can be made to act as| 
a governor in maintaining a smooth 
marketing operation, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, W. M. Jardine, stated Octo- 
ber 3, in discussing the disposal of the 
bumper corn crop of 1928 now estimated 


at 2,931,000,000 bushels or: nearly 6 per 
cent above that of last year. 
The full text of the statement by the 


How best to utilize the corn crop is a 
question confronting farmers and stock- 
men each year. In discussing the 1928 
corn crop, which is expected to be about | 
2,931,000,000 bushels, Secretary Jardine 
pointed out that this bumper yield, if 
actually obtained, will be nearly 6 per 
cent above that for last year which in 
turn was very close to the average of 
the preceding: five years. 

“Normally about 85 per cent of the 
corn crop is fed to domestic animals,” he 
stated, “but it is often advisable to vary 
the proportion, thereby preventing ‘un- 
due disturbance of either corn or live- 
stock prices. In the economic machinery 
of agriculture,” Mr. Jardine continued, 
“the utilization.of surplus crops by live- 
stock can be made to act as a governor 
in maintaining smooth operation. Al- 
though the details must necessarily be 
determined in the light of local prac- | 
tices and conditions, a discussion of the 
general principles is timely. 

“An average increase of five pounds 
in the weight of the 45,000,000 hogs 
fed on the 1928 corn crop would mean 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.] 


Deaths in Infancy 


Found to Be Fewer, 
Bulletin Shows Mews Babies | 
Now Survive First Year. 


The 1928 American baby has a better | 


chance to reach. its first birthday el, 
the 1912 baby did, according to a new 
bulletin just issued by the Children’s | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor in 
which under the caption “What advan- 
tages does the baby of 1928 have that 
the baby of 1912 did not have?” it is 
stated in full text: 

The 1912 baby’s birth was not re- 
corded in most States; the 1928 baby’s 
birth is recorded in nearly all States. 

In 1912 most States and local com- 
munities did not think it worth while to 
count accurately the babies born each 
year. 

In 1928 we have a birth-registraiion 
area (established by the Bureau of the | 
Census in 1915), which consists of the 
States where adequate provision is made 
by law for the recording of births, and | 
where birth registration is at least 90 
per cent complete. This area includes | 


| 


* 


Tobacco Monopoly 7 
Contributes Profit to 
Reduce French Debt 


Annual Amortization Fund 
Increased by Net Revenues | 
Of 3,715,000,000 
Franes in 1927. 
For the first time since its formation | 


in 1811, the French Tobacco Monopoly | 
has published its annual report in a form | 


usual to industrial enterprises, the De- | 
partment of Commerce stated October | 
3. The balance cf the profit and loss | 
statement for the year 1927 is 3,715,000,- 
000 francs. Purchases of tobacco from! 
the United States in 1927 were 37,431,502 | 
pounds, while total purchases from all 
foreign countries were 61,742,208 pounds | 
as compared with 78,130,382 in 1926, ac- 
cording to the Department. A review of 
the French tobacco trade with a sum- | 
mary by the Tobacco Section of the} 
Monopoly report on 1927, follows in full | 
text: { 
For more than two hundred years the | 
French government has exercised some 
measure of control over the tobacco in- | 
dustry of France. The present monopoly | 
was established in 1811 by Napoleon as 
a measure for increasing government rev- | 
enue, and it controls every phase of the | 
industry. The only activity in which pri- 
vate firms may engage is the importation | 
of leaf tobacco for sale to the monopoly | 
or for reexemption. | 
Used to Amortize Debt. \ 

After the World War many measures 
were proposed to bring the French fi- 
nances back to a healthy state, but the | 
most efficient plan of amortizing the} 
public debt and meeting other public ex- | 
enses seemed through the revenues of | 
the French tobacco monopoly. Accord- 
ingly, since August of 1926 the French 
tobacco monopoly, instead of being con- 


Seattle Railroad, proposing to bring into 
unified control an aggregate of 26,898 
miles of line, including the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy Railroad, now 
jointly controlled by the Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. The Burlington, 
under the program, would be continued 
under separate management 
Milwaukee Opposes Merger. 

The unification plan is opposed by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad and also by representatives of 
some organizations and communities in 
the territory involved. 

The Northern lines’ application was 
submitted July 5, 1927, to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Hearings have 
been held at Minneapolis, Wasihngton 
(D. C.), St. Paul, and Tacoma. 

Testimony has been given by 141 wit- 
nesses, and 288 exhibits were introduced. 
Briefs have been filed by all interested 
parties since the last hearing, which was 
held at Tacoma last Februaxy. 

New Company to Be Formed. 
The unification plan itself proposes the 


jformation of the Great Northern Pacific 


Railway Company, which would acquire 
by lease for a period of 99 years the 
properties of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, the Great Northern Railroad, and 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle Railroad. 
The aggregate mileage of the proposed 
Great Northern Pacific and the Burling- 
ton, which would be continued under 
Separate management as at present, as 


| Shown by exhibits filed in the proceed- 


ings, is 26,898 miles. This mileage is 
made up as follows: Great Northern, 
8,188; Northern Pacific, 6,682; Spokane, 
Portland & Seattle, 555; Burlington sys- 
tem, 11,473. 

Subsidiaries of the Burlington include 
the Colorado & Southern, 1,056; Fort 
Worth & Denver City, 491; Wichita Val- 
ley, 250; and the Quincy, Omaha & Kan- 
sas City railways, 272. 

The valuation of the property owned 
by these companies and used for trans- 
portation purposes was given as follows: 
Great Northern, $531,248,388; Northern 
Pacific, $510,049,060; Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle, $61,368,520; Burlington sys- 
tem, $708,156,277; total of $1,810,822,245, 

Net Operating Incomes. 

The average net railway operating in- 
come for the four years 1923 to 1926, 
with the rate of return, were: Great 
Northern, $27,122,473, 5.28 per cent; 
| Northern Pacific, $20,850,664, 4.20 per 
cent; Spokane, Portland & Seattle, $1,- 


trolled by the state, has been adminis- 


; to have\improved; the gross income from 


tered by the National Autonomous Board, | 
operating as a sinking-fund commission. 
Two other revenue sources are available , 
to the Autonomous Office, but the indus- | 
trial exploitation of the tobacco monop- 
oly pays over 60 per cent of the total | 
annual amortization. | 

The change has also been profitable to ' 
the monopoly; the consumption of ciga- 
rettes in France has increased; the qual- | 
ity of French tobacco products is reported 


the exploitation of the monopoly in 1927 


amounted to 3,725,000,000 francs, com- 
pared with 2,267,000,000 francs in 1925; 


] 


4. 


New Rates Outlined 
For Reply Envelopes 


{Continued on Page $, Column 
| 


Mr. Regar Clarifies Postal Law | 
Effective October 1. | 


nites, Sed . 

The rates to be charged on business | 
reply cards or envelopes returned after 
October 1, when new rates went into ef- 
fect, are outlined in a memorandum sent 
to postmasters by the Third Assistant 
Postmaster General, R. S. Regar. The! 
full text of the memorandum follows: | 

Many postmasters have made inquiry | 
as to the proper postage to charge on 
business reply cards and business reply 
envelopes returned after October 1, 1928, 
but bearing the old postage rates printed | 
thereon. 

Business reply cards or envelopes re- 
turned under the provisions of section 
384%, P. L. and R., after October 1, 
are subject to the new rates of postage 
effective October 1, namely two cents 
for cards and _ three’ cents’ for 
letters in business reply envelopes 
weighing one ounce or less, regardless 
of whether they were sent out before 
or after October 1, or whether they have 
the new rates or the rates originally 
prescribed by section 384%, P. L. and R., 
printed thereon. | 

Persons or concerns having on hand | 
supplies of business reply cards or en- 
velopes showing the old rates in the in- 
scriptions may use such Cards or en- 


| 


| velopes until the supplies thereof have 
| been exhausted. 


| 
| 


994,341, 3.30 per cent; Burlington sys- 
tem, $33,551,456, 4.73 per ca : 

The average gross railway operating 
revenues of the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific for the years 1923 to 
1926 were: $115,657,436 and $98,127,515 
respectively, and the Spokane road, $8,- 
525,433, as compared with $162,638,482 
for the Milwaukee, and $206,877,852 for 
the Union Pacific. 

The total valuation of the Great North- 
ern Pacific and the Burlington system 
was given as $2,282,871,608, as compared 
With $2,836,586,668 for the Pennsylvania 
system, $2,340,275,615 for the New York 
Central system, $1,834,831,730 for the 
Southern Pacific, $1,197,595,935 for the 
Union Pacific and $2,111,405,466 for the 
Canadian National Railways. 

Exchange on Equal Basis. 
_ Under the proposed plan, stockholders 
in the parent companies would exchange 
their stock, share for share, in the new 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 2.] 


Italian Dye Industry 
Not Member of Cartel 


Denial Made That Producers 
Have Joined Combine. 


The Italian dye industry has not joined 
the international dyestuffs cartel, accord- 
ing to information received by the De- 
; partment of Commerce Octeber 3 from 


the Assistant American Trade Commis- 
sioner E. Humes. The full text of the 
Department’s statement follows: 

The Department was advised July 2 
that the Italian dyes and explosives in- 
dustries had become members of the 
international dyestuffs cartel and that 
dyestuffs imports into Italy had been 
allocated on the basis of 1927 figures, 
giving Germany 70 per cent, France’ 
20 per cent, and Switzerland 10 per cent. 
The statement originated from Germany, 
A communication has now been re- 


|ceived from the Aziende Chimiche Na- 


zionali Associate (A. C. N. A.), Milan, 
the important dye combination in y; 
stating categorically that the Italian in- 
dustry has not joined the cartel. 

The negation does not necessarily af- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column $.) 
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Volcanic Eruption 
Causes Damage in 


Dutch East Indies 


Island of Paloweh Suffers 
Heavily, According to Re- 
port from Consul 
At Batavia. 


An official report of the recent volcanic 
eruption of Paloweh in the Dutch East 
Indies which killed 1,000 people has just 
been received by the Department of 
State from the American Consul General 
at Batavia, Coert du Bois, in the form 
of the report of the Dutch Resident, P. 
F, J. Karthaus. 

The report states that six villages and 
all the vegetation on the southwestern 
half of the island of Paloweh were 
burned, that three tidal waves of hot 
water 10 meters high surged onto the 
south shore of the island after the ex- 
plosion drowning 200 people, and that 
the sea for miles around the island was 
covered with floating pumice. 

In addition to the 1,000 people killed, 
about 400 were more or less seriously 
injured. 

The ary the official report, 
transmitted to the Department of State 
by Mr. du Bois, follows in full text: 

Paloweh is a very small island sit- 
uated in the Flores Sea about 15 miles 
north of the center of the north coast 
of Flores, at approximately 7 degrees 
South Latitude and 122 degrees East 
Longitude. Its total population was 
about 6,000 natives. So far as is known, 


no Europeans were living on the island. area since 1921 to include nine more |percentages. This is particularly true in! United States.” 
August 4, 1928, the! States, five of which had in 1926 ma-/the rural areas, where the maternity pro- | 
mountain of Roka Tinda on the island | ternal mortality rates 5 to 41 points |gram was usually first initiated and pro-| with explantory notes follows: 


At midnight on 
of Paloweh erupted with great force. 

The explosions were heard on Timor 
and at Bima, on the island of Soembawa 
and a light fail of ash occurred at the 
latter point. Three heavy earthquake 
shocks were experienced on the island 
of Flores. The Resident left Koepang 
on receipt of the news with medicine 
and provisions, picked up two doctors 
and nurses and the Controlleur_ at 
Maoemere, Flores, and arrived at Palo- 
weh on the morning of August 8. 

Six Villages Burned. 

It was found that the southwestern 
part (half, as one account has it) of the 
island is completely devastated. Six vil- 
lages and all of the vegetation had been 
burned. The valleys and gulleys are 
filled with pumice and volcanic ash. Ac- 
cording to the reports of the natives, 
three tidal waves 10 meters high of hot 
water surged onto the south shore of 
the island after the first explosion, 
drowning about 200 people, who had 
taken refuge from the fires in the edge 
of the sea. It is estimated that 1,000 
were killed by falling stones or buried 
by ash and 400 more are more or less 
seriously injured. 

The survivors were dazed by the disas- 
ter and difficulty was experienced in 
organizing them to bury the dead or 
search for wounded. The situation was 
further complicated by the fact 
there are no living streams on the island 
and the surviving natives had immedi- 
ately filled up the wells under the belief 
that the digging of wells on the island 
had caused the eruption. The water 
supply was regulated and relief meas- 
ures organized by the Resident and his 
party. 

The tidal waves were experienced 
along the length of the north coast, of 
Flores and six prauws from the Celebes 
were wrecked with some loss of life. The 
sea in the vicinity of Paloweh is said to 
be covered with floating pumice for sev- 
eral square miles. According to the 
Netherland India Vulcanological Survey 
there has been no recorded volcanic ac- 
tivity on Paloweh since the sixteenth cen- 


that | 


Children’s Bureau Announc 
In Five-Ye 


Maternal mortality from 1921 to 1926 
has shown a downward trend in the 
birth registration area of the United 
States, it was stated October 3 by the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of Labor, 
based upon a report of the administra- 
tion of the Sheppard-Towner Maternity 
and Infancy act for the fiscal year 1927. 
The rate for every 10,000 live births 
declined 2.6 per cent. 

The statement, in full text, follows: 

Although maternal mortality rates 
have shown little variation during the 
period 1921 to 1926, there has been in 
general a downward trend during this 
period in the birth-registration area as 
a whole and in both urban and rural 
areas. The rate of maternal death for 
every 10,000 live births for the whole 
area in 1921 was 68.2; in 1926 it was 
656. 

The urban rate in 1921 was 77.1; in 
1926 it was 73.9. The rural rate in 1921 
was 59.4; in 1926 it was 56.7. 

In 1921 the rate for white mothers 
was 64.4 deaths for every 10,000 live 
births; in 1926 this was 61.9. The colored 
rate had not materially changed; it was 
107.7 in 1921 and 107.1 in 1926. 


Registration Area 
Extended Since 1921 ® 


Although the maternal-mortality trend 
has been downward, at least two factors 
have had a tendency to raise rather than 
to lower the rates for the expanding 
birth-registration area. One of these has 
been the extension of the registration 


| higher than the rate for the whole birth- 
|registration area (Arizona, 102.5; Flor- 
ida, 106.9; Montana, 80.2; West Virginia, 
| 70.6; Wyoming, 93.4). 
| A second factor influencing the rates 
! may be found in the careful scrutiny of 
| death certificates for women of child- 
| bearing age on the part of State vital- 
statistics divisions and the Bureau of 
ithe Census as a result of the discussion 
of maternal deaths that has been evoked 
through programs for better care of 
mothers. This scrutiny has led to the as- 


signment to causes associated with preg- | 
| nancy and childbirth of deaths previously j 


ascribed to other causes. 


| ternal mortality rates for the period of 


cooperation under the maternity and in- | 


fancy act and the rates for a similar pe- 
riod before cooperation in 16 States that 
were in the United States birth-registra- 
tion area in 1919 and that have been 


‘————_—— ———== 
} 


| Aeronautical Safety 
| Subject of Conference 


| Naval Officers to Take Part 
In Meeting to Be Held in 
New York City. 


| 
{ 

Air officers of the Navy, headed by the 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Ae- 
ronautics, Edward P, Warner, will par- 
ticipate in the first National Aeronautical 

| Safety Conference to be held, October 
4 and 5, under the auspices of the Daniel 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics and the Nationai Safety 
Council, according to a statement, Octo- 
ber 3, by the Department of the Navy. 

Assistant Secretary Warner and Rear 

; Admiral W. A. Moffett, chief of the Bu- 
| reau of Aeronautics, will act as chairman 


| 4 - 
*;of the meetings on aerodynamics and | 


}aids to navigation, respectively. 


The full text of the statement follows: 


Comparison has been made of the ma- | 


ee 


In States Within Birth Registration Area 


es Decline of 2.6 Per Cent 


ar Period. 


}cooperating under the act for four years 
lor longer. This comparison shows a de- 
crease in every State. 


Eight of these 16 States had a de- 
{crease of more than 10 per cent in their 
average rates, the decreases ranging 
from 14.6 per cent to 31.8 per cent. All 
the 16 States show decreases in their 
; urban areas and all but 1 in their rural 
‘areas. A majority of the States had 
greater reduction in the rural than in the 
urban areas. 

The decrease in the rural areas in 11 
States exceeded 10 per cent, and in 8 
States it exceeded 20 per cent, the great- 
est decrease being 35.9 per cent in Utah. 
In Vermont there was an increase of 0.8 
per cent in the average rate; this State 
idid not begin cooperating under the act 
until 1925 and is not among those in 
which the early establishment of a di- 
vision of child hygiene was noted. 


1 


| Rates of Decrease 
Vary in States 

Three of the States not cooperating or 
| having cooperated for short periods had 
a decrease in rates in urban areas, but 
the decrease was less than 10 per cent, 
and in two States in this group there 
Was an increase in the rates in urban} 
| areas, 
| State cooperating only since 1927 ha 
reductions of more than 10 per cent in 
the average rates in the rural areas. | 

The beneficial effect of maternity work | 
jundertaken is clearly indicated by these | 


had | 


moted by the States during the period 
1922 to 1926. 
Maryland Covered 
By Nursing Service 

Methods of attacking maternal mor-| 
tality in the rural districts have variea} 
| among tne cooperating States in which 
there has been a considerable decrease | 
|in the maternal mortality rate for the} 
| period of cooperation. Special measures | 
were undertaken in the States showing | 
the largest reduction, in addition to the} 
general education of women as to the 


1M- |} 
| portance of adequate prenatal, natal, and| 
post-natal care. 
Utah, with a decline of 35.9 per cent; 
in rural areas, was able through the 
j interest and cooperation of a_ strong| 
| church society to establish small ma-! 
| ternity hospitals to furnish lying-in care | 
'for maternity cases at nominal prices.) 
| Oregon, with a decline of 26.3 per cent 
in rural areas, assisted in maintaining 
a prenatal center for instruction purposes | 
in the obstetrical department of the} 
State university in order that better pre-! 
natal instruction might be available to} 
| the students. 
Maryland, with a rural decrease of 26.1! 
per cent, has a nursing service cover-, 
; ing the entire State. Michigan, with a! 
i decline of 24.9 per cent in rural areas,| 
has conducted several county-wide pre-; 
natal nursing demonstrations and an ag-| 
gressive program of prenatal instruc-} 
tion through group teaching and itiner- | 
|} ant conferences. | 
Indiana, with a rural decrease of 23.9) 
per cent, has covered almost the entire 
| State with prenatal classes. Minnesota, 
| with a rural decrease of 21 per ceni,| 
| has provided an obstetrician to hold pre- 
natal conferences and to give talks on 
| obstetrics to rural physicians and talks: 
'on prenatal care to expectant mothers 
|in the rural districts. 


| New York, with a rural decrease of | 
20.5 per cent, has conducted | 


| 


itinerant | 
prenatal conferences, secured the coop-| 
eration of local physicians for improved | 
| prenatal care, and sponsored graduate} 
courses in obstetrics. Ohio, with a rurai 


One noncooperating State and one | 


| authorized to operate at all hours when 


UR 


TES DAILY: TH 


‘Explanation Made 
Of Restricted Time 
Assigned to WGY 


Status of General Electric 
Stations Shown:by Secre- 
tary of Radie Com- 
mission. 


Explanation of the status of station 
WGY, Schenectady, N. Y., under the re- 
allocation to become effective November 
11, as a result of which the station is 
placed on the same wavelength (790 
kilocycles), aS is assigned to Station 
KGO, both owned by the General Elec- 
tric Company was made October 3 by 
the Secretary of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, Carl H, Butman, in a letter to 
a listener complaining against the ar- 
rangement. 

“So far as the Commission is con- 
cerned,” said the letter, “station WGY 
is authorized to operate all day long 
and throughout each evening until 10 
o’clock, and (also later, on special occa- 
sions), upon the discretion of its man- 
agement.” 

Mr. Butman explained that WGY will 
be forced to yield only an hour or so 
of its present late evening broadcast- 
ing time, under the reallocation, when 
its programs are being duplicated on a 
50,000 watt station only 150 miles dis- 
tant (WEAF, New York City.) Forty 


| other stations of 5,000 to 50,000 watts, 


he said, are being asked to accept re- 
ductions of half-time or more “in the 
interest of good radio reception for the 


The full text of the letter, together 


So far as the Radio Commission is} 
concerned, station WGY is authorized to 
operate all day long and throughout each | 
evening until 10 o’clock (and also later, 
on special occasions), upon the discretion | 
of its management. 


Interference Removed. 

During its operating hours, Station 
WGY has the exclusive use of a cleared 
wavelength from which all interference | 
has been removed, so that the station! 
should reach out with a clear, unmarred 
signal and maximum service to you as a! 
listener. j 

The Commission feels sure that you 
and other listeners will willingly yield 
an hour or so of WGY’s late evening time 
(after 10 or 11 p. m. when its programs 
are being duplicated on a 50,000-watt 
station only 150 miles distant) in order 
that listeners in other parts of the coun- 
try may enjoy their share of radio re- 
ceptions under the new equalized radio 
arrangement, required by Congress. 

Forty other great stations of 5,000 to} 
50,000-watt rating in crowded sections} 
are being asked to accept reductions of 
half-time, or more, in the interest of good | 
radio reception for the entire United| 
States. Certainly the slight reduction of | 
an hour or so a night, of WGY’s time wiil 
impose no hardship comparable with the| 
half-time reductions necessary in the 
Middle West and South, in order that all 
sections of the country may share equally 
in the enjoyment of our limited num-}| 
ber of radio wavelengths, 

Channel 790 kilocycles is assigned pri- 
marily to the General Electric Company 
Station KGO, at Oakland, Calif., in Zone | 
V, with a supplementary assignment to| 
General Electric Company Station WGY, 
at Schenectady, N. Y., the latter being 


| 





| 





interference will not be caused with 
KGO. Because of clock-time difference, 


intervenes between the two stations, this 
means that Station WGY can operate all 
daylight hours and three hours into the 
night (or until sunset at Oakland) with-; 
out any possibility of interference. After: 
nightfall at Oakland, there will be inter- 
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|Reservoir System in Drainage Areas 


AvuTHorizep STATEMENTS UNLY 


PustisHep WirHout COMMENT BY THE UNITED States Datty 


Favored as Means of Flood Control 


Representa 


tive Wilson, Louisiana, Says Projects Also 
W ould Serve as Ai 


d to Navigation. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


recommend that the plan be adopted | 
because, although feasible, the cost was 
out of proportion to the aid it would) 
give navigation. 

Since 19138 the viewpoint as to the 
duty of the Federal Government with 
respect to floods has undergone radical 
change. The year 1917 saw the enact- 
ment of the first flood control Act: A 
measure under which the Government 
gave financial assistance in the control 
of the Mississippi River floods, In 1923 
this policy was reaffirmed and extended. 
And I am sure you are familiar with 
the further extension made by the Flood 
Control Act of 1928. 

The omnibus Flood Control Act of 1924 
contained an authorization of $25,000 to 
be used in conjunction with a like sum 
provided by the State of Pennsylvania, 
for a flood control survey of the Alle- 
gheny and Monongahela Rivers. The re- 
port of this survey has now been com- 
pleted and will probably be made pub- 
lic before the end of the current year. 
This report will give definite informa- 
tion as to the cost of a reservoir system 
on these rivers adequate to control their 
floods, and will make recommendations 
as to the economic advisability of the 
adoption of such a project and the pro- 
portion of cost to, be borne by the Fed- 
eral Government. 


I do not recall having seen any com- 
plete tabulation of flood losses between 
Wheeling and the headwaters of these 
rivers covering the past 20 years, but 
incomplete estimates make it certain 
that the total losses amount to more than 


| 


| 


| twice the cost of any adequate reservoir 
| system. 


This would seem to prove be- 
yond any question that, as a matter of! 
good business judgment, the needed pro-! 
tection should be given. In considering 
this I have not used estimates of losses 
below Wheeling, for the reason that a 
reservoir system on the Allegheny and 
Monongahela would not exert any great 
effect much below that point. To secure 
control below Wheeling other projects 
‘would have to be developed. 


It is true, of course, that a flood con- 
trol reservoir, designed and built for 
that purpose alone, :s of small value for 
other purposes. This is because it is in- 
tended to accumulate the water in times 
of excess run-off, ana then to release it 
as quickly as the river stages will per- 
mit, so that its capacity may be avaii- 
able for the next high water. However, 
it is an exceedingly simple matter to so 
design and construct # reservoir system, 
at small additional cost, to fulfill the 
purpose of flood control and yet have 
reserve capacity sufficient to exert di- 
rect and beneficial effects upon naviga- 
tion, water supply, sewage disposal, and 
power development. I know of no place 
where these attendant benefits would 
have greater economic usefulness than 
in this highly industrialized and thickly 
populated area. 


Drainage of Lowlands 
Adds to Problem 


It is hardly possible to exaggerate or 
overestimate the importance of reser- 
voirs and water storage in any drainage 
system. The flood problem in the lower 


‘ 





land reduced transmission while daylight! Mississippi Valley has been greatly ag- 


gravated by the constant elimination of 
natural reservoirs through the reclama- 
tion and drainage of lowlands through- 
out the valley. This has put an immense 
burden upon the States bordering the 
lower Mississippi River. Under the 


that they would have a beneficial ef- 
fect and often at the most critical time. 
But the reservoir system on the White 
and Arkansas Rivers, being adjacent to 
the most congested section of the Mis- 
sissippi River in the lower valley, would 
not be out of line with the best engi- 
neering thought and opinion. ; 

The Reservoir Board, a body of engi-; 
neers appointed after the flood of 1927, 
to give special study to the effect of 
reservoirs for the control of floods on 
the Mississippi River, reported, to the| 
Congress that a system of 11 reservoirs 
on the White and Arkansas Rivers would 
hold back, during flood stage, a volume , 
of water amounting to practically 500,- 
000 cubic feet per second, which is a 
volume equal to about one-fourth the 
maximum amount passing from Cape 
Girardeau to the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas River, at which point the Boeuf 
Basin floodway begins. 


Subways Described 


As an Experiment 


This Board reported that the effect of 
such reservoirs would, in a flood equal 
to that of 1927, lower flood stage of 
the Mississippi at the mouth of the Ar- 
kansas River by eight feet, and at Red 
River, the head of the Atchafalaya Basin 
by about six feet. So it is fully demon- 
strated that in any flood less than that of 
1927 the proposed floodways would be 
absolutely unnecessary and in the opin- 
ion of most engineers it would be an 
experiment in any event. The survey 
further shows that one reservoir could be 
constructed on the Arkansas River that 
would hold back practically 400,000 
cubic second feet. These reservoirs, so 
important for flood control, reclamation 
and navigation, were rejected because it 
was said that the estimated cost was too 
great. The same situation may arise with 
respect to a reservoir system for flood 
control and other uses on the Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers. A close study 
of the reasons given by our Federal en- 
gineering forces for rejection of the res- 


lervoir system on account of estimated 


cost, shows that they are based upon 


} present conditions, and fail to take ac- 


count of the future results for the safety 
of life and property, and the future in- 
dustrial development that will come. 

This situation was so strong in its ap- 
peal to the Congress that in the enact- 
ment of the Flood Control Act it was 
specifically provided that a survey should 
be made between Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
and Baton Rouge, La. (which covers the 
entire section of the river in the Flood 
Control Act except south of Baton 
Rouge), to ascertain and determine the 
best method of securing flood relief in 
addition to levees before any flood con- 
trol works other than levees and bank 
revetment should be undertaken. 

This direct requirement in the Flood 
Control Act has not been complied with 
in the manner intended by Congress. 
But the situation is so important, and 
the interests at stake are so vital, that 
the intention and requirements of Con- 
gress must be met. In my judgment it 
is exceedingly important for Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and every section of the Ohio Val- 
ley, as well as of the great Mississippi 
Valley, that in a comprehensive effort to 
control floods and improve our rivers for 
navigation, and to preserve every sec- 
tiom of the country so as to produce the 
commerce for these rivers to carry, we 
should now begin. the fight against 
quibbling about an item of one or two 
hundred million dollars in cost. 

In concltsion may I not suggest that 
we all, from humanitarian and economic 
aspects, have an interest in flood control, 
and the friend of waterway development 


Art Prasentep Herern, Berna 


luistitutions for Blin 
Had Enrollment of 
6,084 at Last Ter 


Libraries of Educational O 


ganizations Have 157,- 
380 Volumes in 
Braille Type. 


A total of 6,084 puptis were in’ the 
institutions in the United States 
which the blind are taught last yea 
according to a statement made public ¢ 
October 3 by the Department of t 
Interior, based upon a survey conduct 
by the Bureau of Education. 

A fact revealed by the survey is th 
there arc in the libraries of these 
stitutions a total of 157,380 volum 
printed in the Braille raised type fq 
the benefit of the blind. The statemey 
in full text follows: 

Facts gathered by the Department « 
the Interior through its Bureau of Ed 
cation give an indication of the numbq 
of blind people there are in the Unite 
States and measure of the steps thd 
are being taken toward their educatioy 

It shows that there are 80 institutio 
in the United States in which the blin 
are taught. Of these 47 are State ir 
stitutions, 21 are schools or classes i 
city school systems, five are institution 
wholly supported by private funds, fiv 
others are private institutions, partly o 
largely aided by State funds, while on 
is a school in the Philippine Islands, an 
one a school in Porto Rico. 


In 1927 there were 6,084 pupils il 
these schools, who were being taught b} 
863 instructors. In kindergarten classe! 
there were 336 pupils; in classes corre 
sponding to grades one to fur there wer 
2,179 pupils; in grades corresponding t 
five and eight there were 1,977; and yj 
high schools there were 1,236. 


An interesting item indicating the ex 
tent to whith the world of literature is 
being opened up to the blind is show) 
by the statement that the libraries of 
these institutions contain 157,380 vol- 
umes printed in the Braille raised type. 


Gain Is Reported in Rate 
Of Mortality in 68 Cities 


A mortality rate of 11 is reported for 
68 cities with a total population of 
30,000,000 for the week ended September 
29, the Department of Commerce stated 
— 3. The statement follows in full 
ext: 


Telegraphic returns from 68 cities, 
with a total population of 30,000,000 for 
the week ending September 29, indicate 
a mortality rate of 11 as against 10.8 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (18.5) appears for Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, and the lowest (4.6) for 
Somerville, Mass. The highest infant 
mortality rate (174) appears for Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and the lowest for Somer- 
ville, Mass., which reported no — 
mortality. 

The annual rate for 68 cities is 13 for 
the 39 weeks of 1928, as against a rate 
a for the corresponding weeks of 


Motion Picture Industry 
In Berlin Employs 12,500 


Berlin’s motion-picture industry di- 
rectly employs 12,500 persons, as many 
as the city’s electric, gas and water- 
works, the Trade Commissioner at 
Paris, George R. Canty, informed the 
Department of Commerce October 3. 
The report follows in full text: 


has an additional stake, in that anything 
which tends to equalize or stabilize the 
flow of our rivers is of direct benefit to 
navigation. I cannot but believe that 
as time goes on our waterway systems 


|ence unless the two stations divide time} engineering plan recently proposed by 
| (or sychronize). The Commission has in-| the Chief of Engineers for the control 
| dicated that in order to conserve wave- of the flood waters of the Mississippi 
| lengths and to give maximum radio to| River from Cape Girardeau to the Head 
the largest number of people at popular| of the Passes, supplementary outlets and 


tury. The first National Aeronautical Safety | 

Note on the Island of Paloweh: Palo-!Conference under the auspices of the | 
weh is a round island with an area of; Daniel Guggenheim Fund for the Promo- | 
about 83 square kilometers, situated|tion of Aeronautics and the National 
about nine nautical miles north of the Safety Council will be held at the Hotel | 


decrease of 17.9 per cent, has promoted 
its prenatal program through county 
health units. 


Pennsylvania, with a rural decrease 


Berlin’s 12,500 film employes are 
classed as follows: Staffs of producing 
and distributing firms, 3,300; employes 
in motion-picture theaters, 3,150; musi- 


middle of the north coast of Flores. To 
navigators it is better known as Roesa 


Radja and on the old Portuguese maps} 


of the sixteenth century it'is referred to 
as Luca Raia. 

Paloweh is a high island which can be 
approached closely on practically all 
sides, the hundred fathom line being 
close to the shore everywhere. From a 
distance, the island looks like a moun- 


tain rising out of the sea, the highest! 


peak of which is the Roka Tinda, which 


rises 875 meters (2,871 feet) above sea, 


level. 
Expert Fishermen. 

Ten years ago, the population of the 
island amounted to 4,242 persons, this 
figure being obtained by the fairly re- 
liable method of multiplying by three 
the humber of males registered. The 
1926 population estimate was 6,000 per- 
sons. They were divided into 28 kam- 
pongs, the largest of which is situated 
on the north coast, 


Pennsylvania in New York on October 
4 and 5. 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy for 
Aeronautics, E. P. Warner, Rear Admiral 
William A. Moffett, U. S. N., Chief of 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, and Com- 
mander Garland Fulton, U. S. N., will 
act as chairman of the meetings on Aero- 
dynamics, Aids to Navigation and Safety 
of Airship Operation, respectively. 

Secretary Warner will also read a 
| paper on the subject of Safety of the Air- 
ship and the Airplane for Transatlantic 
| Operation. Lt. Com, H. B. Wiley, U. 
| N., will read a paper on the Outstandin 


| 


| gram covering every section of the State 
and an intensive program directed to | 
the supervision of the midwives employed | 
by foreign-born groups. Virginia, with! 
a rural decrease of 10.9 per cent, had! 
ja general educationa! program incluc- | 
} ‘ my 2 7 ne? ” ; 
!ing “institutes for doctors’ helpers” in| 
| maternity work and special attention to} 
| work of negro midwives in certain areas. 
All the States have supplemented their 
, educational programs for prenatal care 
by distributing to pregnant women liter- 
; ature on prenatal care and by distribut- 


' 


: g in S 5 
Requirements for Safety in Airships. bulletin Standards of Prenatal Care. 


16.6 per cent, had a nursing pro-| listening hours, it will make no objection| diversions are 


but will approve KGO’s standing-by 
from sunset to 7 p. m. at Oakland, in 
order that WGY may continue until 10 
p. m. with full power on an exclusive | 
channel. 


Decline in Death Rate 
Is Found Among Infants 


[Continued from Page 1.} 
43 States and the District of Columbia— 


| ing to physicians the Children’s Bureau| about 93 per cent of the population of 


the country. Three other States now 


proposed through the 
States of Missouri, Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, the most important of which would 
be through the Tensas and Atchafalaya 
basins. The Tensas or Boeuf Basin em- 
braces southeast Arkansas and north- 
east Louisiana. This basin connects with 
the Atchafalaya Basin at Red River and | 
the latter embraces south-central Louisi- 


ana all the way to the Gulf. In reality, |- 


for this particular area in Arkansas and 
Louisiana, a new river of some 300,000 
cubic feet per second, from one to 35 
miles wide, is proposed through 300 miles | 
of the richest land in the Mississippi, 


will come to be treated as the economic 
assets that they really are, and their 
maximum utility developed through the 
treatment as a unit of ‘the interrelated 
subjects of navigation, flood control and 
power development. Each of these is in- 
volved with and affects the others and 
any broad policy, worthy of the vision 
and enterprise which has created this 
Republic, will so treat them. 


Guited States BD 


cians in theaters. 1,900; studio workmen, 
1,800; copying plants workmen, 800; as- 
sistants, 500; artists, 400; directors, 100; 
cameramen, architects, authors, 550. 
However, including industries allied to 
Berlin’s motion-picture production, as, 
for instance, the optical, raw film, film 
printing, film press and costume ind&- 
tries, the total of employed rises to 
about 50,000, it is said, 


—. 


\ 


Jaily 


Title Registered U. 8, Patent Office. 


Capt. E. S. Land, U. S. N., now vice 


president and treasurer of the Guggen- j 


| heim Fund, will act as chairman for the 
| meeting on “Passenger Safety.” 

he Guggenheim Fund has been of 
great assistance in promoting safety in 
aeronautics, and the present National 


| 
| 
} 


The inhabitants are | CONference is being held in order that | 


| 


Some States have made studies ex-| have birth-registration laws under trial. 
: tending over periods of several years ir.| In most States, therefore, the birth of a 
order to obtain precise data as to the| baby of 1928 is at least noticed officially. 
The 1912 baby did not have so good a 
Mortality rates for super-| chance to reach his first birthday as 
5 | the 1928 baby has. 
compared with the rates obtaining among} In 1912, it is estimated, 300,000 babies 
similar groups not receiving such su-|in the United States died during their 
pervision. In each case the rates for| first year; in 1926, 182,000. If the 1912 


| value of medical supervision of mothers| 


| and infants. 


| vised groups ~f mothers and infants were 


| 
j 
| 


a sea-faring folk and are known as ex- |W Views and ideas on this subject may 


Valley. The torrent created by this un-! 
controlled diversion would endanger the 
property and lives of more than 100,000 
people. 

This is proposed despite the fact that 
recent surveys have shown that a sys- 
tem of reservoirs on the White and Ar- 
kansas Rivers, would greatly, minimize 
and perhaps wholly do away with the 
Engineers 
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the supervised groups have been found| babies had had the advantages that ba-| necessity of such floodways. 
to be significantly lower. bies now have, no doubt thousands of|are pretty well in accord in the view 
them would have been saved. We can|that storage by reservoirs, in order to 
estimate the number that would have| materially affect flood stages in the lower 
| been saved by comparing 1915, the first | Mississippi Valley, must be in the vicin- | 
: year for which the Census Bureau pub-|ity of the flood area. It is therefore j 
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pert fishermen. Fishery and agriculture j 
are the two main industries of the 
island. 

The inhabitants have also always had 
a reputation as smugglers of arms and {| 
gunpowder and as slave traders, the! 


Chief of News Staff 
| Heavy Rubber Accumulation ‘Elim 
: came 


ination of Dangers 
s Expected in Malaya . 


In Window Cleaning Urged 


ust 2100) 


island being the transit point for this 
trade with the north coast of Flores. In 
1909, this island was visited by the gen- 
darmerie and after a little resistance the 
chiefs surrendered. Even now, however, 
there no Dutch authority on the 
island owing to its isolated position. 
Since the pacification, it sometimes hap- 
pens that no European official visits the 
island for years. The Rajah of Sika 


is 


comes once a year to collect the taxes} tonnage offered. Some traders look for |#"%¢hors in a window frame or building | 
and during the last few years there has!a tighter market during the second half | W4ll to which the terminals of the work- | 


been a mission school with a Sikkanese 
teacher, which is occasionally inspected 
by a priest from the Flores coast. 

Anthropologically and ethnologically 
the inhabitants are the same as those 
of Flores, the dividing line between the 
Malay-Polynesian race and the Papuan 
race running through Mid-Flores. To 
judge from outward appearances, the 
Papuan race dominates on the island of 
Paloweh. The language is something 
like Lionese, but the Lionese cannot un- 
derstand it. 

Prosperous. Population. 

The population of Paloweh is pros- 
perous; the inhabitants have beautiful 
gardens. They are a happy, good- 
natured, free-bpoken people. In the west 
Monsoon there is plenty of water on the 
island and although there are a few 
mountain streams which supply water 
during the dry season, this is insufficient 
and the inhabitants therefore drink 
coconut-milk during those months. 

In history Palowch is referred to as 
a pirates’ nest. The Badjaks, who used 
to cruise over the whole of the Archi- 
pelago, used Paloweh as a pied-a-terre 
and were on good terms with the inhab- 
itants of the island. In 1851 a punitive 


| Heavy accumulation of rubber is ex- | 
| pected in Malaya by next November 1 : : ss : : 
jthe Trade Commissioner at Singapore, | Cleaning ee special attention 
Donald Renshaw, has informed the De. | ftom the Safety Section of the Bureau 
|partment of Cornmerce The report fol- |! Standards, the Department of Com-| 
merce stated October 3. The statement 


|lows in full text: : Seige 7 
| Transportation companies are said follows in full text: 


{making elaborate preparations to tandle; ,.4*“ : : . 
|shipments, but opinion is divided as to| Slipping from the window sill, can be 
| availability of facilities to handle all/Prevented by the installation of safety 


The problem of hazards in window 


|of the month as a result of present |™an’s belt can be fastened, it is declared. 
heavy export, which will leave reduced}This means of security permits 
export permits available for October. 


| 
| 


him free use of both hands. 

Falls from ladders or the slipping of 
ladders while cleaning windows near the 
}ground are minimized by the use of 
| strong, well-built step ladders or ladders 


Weight Limit Increased 
On Parcels for Belgium 


The weight limit on parcel-post pack- 
ages addressed for delivery in Belgium 
has been increased to 44 pounds, the Sec- 
ond Assistant Postmaster General, W. 
Irving Glover, has just announced. The 
full text of the announcement follows: 

: Effective November 1, 1928, the weight 
limit applicable to parcel-post packages 
exchanged with Belgium will be increased 
to 44 pounds (20 kilograms). 

_ There will be no change in the dimen- 
sions of parcels due to the increased 
weight limit. 

_ The subheading “Parcel Post” of the 
item “Belgium” on page 246 of the an- 
nual Postal Guide for 1928 is modified 
accordingly. 


with safety even though the pavement 
be wet or icy. 

_Safety in cleaning a number of out- 
side windows in a particular section of 
a factory or power house can be accom- 
| plished by two or more men working to- 
| gether on a swinging scaffold equipped 
with a standard hand rail and toe board. 
Where the cleaning of windows must be 
done frequently from scaffold supports, 
permanent guide rails for movement of 
scaffold hooks could be installed outside 
the building under the overhanging roof. 
Accident prevention in the window clean- 
| ing occupation should be accomplished by 
———— —<==== | training the workmen, especially the in- 
expedition, consisting of the ships Hekla | experienced, to use the safety equipment 
and Semarang, was sent to the island | provided, and by discipline and supervi- 
and a large number of Badjak war- | sion to enforce safety orders within the 
prauws was sunl. organization, 


‘ 





Accidents, due to workmen falling or| 


the ! 
workman to expedite the work by giving | 


lished birth statistics, with 1926, the last 
year for which figures are available. In 


before their first birthday; in 1926, only 
73 of every 1,000 died before their first 
birthday. 

Thus, in the birth-registration area, 
jabout 50,000 babies born in 1926 were 
saved who would have died before their 
first birthday had 1915 conditions pre- 
vailed. In 1927 the saving will be even 
greater than in 1926. Provisional fig- 
ures indicate that only 64 out of every 
; 1,000 infants died before their first 
birthday. This means a saving of ap- 
proximately 60,000 infant lives. 

The 1928 baby comes to a mother who 
is better prepared to care for him than 
the mother of 1912 and who may sup- 





dreamed of by the mother of 1912. 

(The bulletin may be had from 
United States Government Printing Of- 
| fice, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents per 
| copy.) 


| Dirigible Hangar Planned 
For Navy on Pacific Coast 


| A hangar to house one of the two new 
| dirigibles shortly to be contracted for 
; by the Department of the Navy probably 
| will be constructed on the Pacifie coast, 
jthe Secretary of the Navy, Curtis D. 
Wilbur, stated orally October 3. The 
only other such hangar in the continental 
United States is at Lakehurst, N. J., 
where the “Los Angeles” is housed. 


1915, of every 1,000 babies born alive} 
jin the birth-registration area, 100 died 


the | 


probably true that a reservoir system in 
the vicinity of Pittsburgh would not ma- 
terially reduce flood heights in the terri- 
tory south of Memphis, but it is certain 


| 


| 


\Rules Given for Pay 


In Customs Service 


\Method of Adjusting Compen- 
| sation of Employes Outlined. 


Announcement has just been made by 
| the General Accounting Office of the 
| procedure to be followed in adjusting 
| compensation of employes of the United 
| States Customs Service under the Act of 

May 29, passed at the last session of 


of the “A” frame type with safety feet plement her own knowledge from com-| Congress, which provides increased: com- 
attached. Windows can thus be cleaned| munity resources to an extent un-| pensation for Customs Service employes. 


The full text of the announcement fol- 
lows: 


Under the Act of May 29, 1928, 45 
Stat. 955, authorizing the~ adjustment 
of compensation of certain employes in 
the Customs Service, all new appoint- 
ments to the classes of positions speci- 
fied in section 1 thereof, including em- 
ployes transferred from some other 
branch of the Customs Service or some 
other branch of the Government Service, 
and appointments from private life, are 
required by Section 2 of the Act to be 
made at the minimum salary rate pro- 
vided for each of the classes of positions 
specified by the act, the saving clause in 
Section 3 of the Act against loss of 
salary having relatior. onty to employes 
holding the same position subsequent to 
July 1, 1928, as they held prior thereto 
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Heavy Punishment 


For Mail Bandits 
Provided by 


Representative Kelly Pre- 
dicts Passage of Legisla- 
tion to Amend Crim- 
inal Code. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
under which prosecutions can be lodged 


are so inadequate,” Mr. New said, “that 
they do not serve as a sufficiet deterrent 
to the coramission of the crime of rob- 
bery of the mails by force or by the em- 
ployment of arms. 

Risk Lives. 


number of instances where employes of 
the postal service have been mercilessly 


’ “I could give this committee a = 


killed in order that robbers might get, 


hold of the valuable contents of the mail 
that the victims were guarding. These 
men are clerks, emplayes of the motor- 
vehicle’ service, and messengers that 
carry mail between depots and the post 
_ offices. They are charged to safeguard 


lives if necesasry. A bandit who delib- 
erately shoots down one of those men 
jn order that he may get what he is 
carrying, in my opinion, deserves to be 
executed in the manner prescribed by 
law, and it ought to be made the business 
of the Federal Government to see that 
it is done. 
Bandits Used Bomb, 

“Tt is generally the case that the man 
in charge of the mail does not have the 
opportunity even of defending himself. 
For instance, take the case of the Ever- 
green Station robbery in Chicago a few 
days ago. That was the second time a 
robbery occurred at that particular point 
within just about year. Since the sec- 
ond robbery occurred, we have brought, 
to trial the fellows who were guilty of 
the first offense, and two of them have 
been sentenced to 25-year terms. 

“That is all very good, but in the sec- 
ond case the bandits, when the train 
came.to a stop, jumped up and tied their 
‘pineapple’ as they called it—a bomb 
like a pineapple—to the knob of the iron 
door of that car, outside. The men in- 
side did not even see them. They had 
an idea of what was going on but that 
was for the instant only, and almost im- 
mediately this thing exploded and blew} 
that iron door almost through the mail 
car. It hurt one man wery badly, and, 
singularly enough, destroyed the pistoi 
that the other fellow had. It struck that 
pistol and destroyed it. 

“These clerks were rendered incapable 
of defending the mail of which they were 
in charge. Luckily, neither one of them 
was killed but that was not the fault 
of the bandits. They did not ‘care 
whether they killed everybody in the car 
or not. They were there to get $133,- 
000 that they had reason to believe was 
there and if they had to kill a couple of 
postal clerks to do it that was just a 
mere detail and entirely justifiable in 

_ their eyes. 
“Take the case of Elizabeth, N. J. 
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| Law Is Held Not to Req 
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uire Classification 


Of Field Employes of Veterans’ Bureau 


Bil] | Comptroller General Also Rules Terms of Welch Act Are 


Not to Be Applied Retroactively. 


The Welch law granting «increased 
compensation to Federal employes does 
not make it mandatory upon the Director 
of the Veterans’ Bureau to classify all 
positions in the field service of the Bu- 
reau, the Comptroller General, J. R. 
McCarl, has ruled. 

Announcing the ruling of Mr. McCarl, 
the General Accounting Office makes pub- 
lic a letter to the Director, in which the 
latter was also advised that the Welch 
law, which was passed at the last ses- 
sion of Congress, does not abrogate rules 
and regulations governing efficiency 
ratings, promotions, and demotions, and 
that increases provided under this law 
are not to be regarded as promotions. 
Any adjustment in compensation rates 
under section 3 of the law are not to be 
made retroactively but prospectively 
only, Mr. McCarl held. The full text of 
the letter follows: 

The Director, United States Veterans’ 
Bureau: 
| Consideration has been given to your 
letter of September 12, 1928, as fol- 
lows: 


tare classified, is it mandatory that the 


allocation of grades be made by the\ 


Personnel Classification Board? 

“6, If the positions in the field service 
are classified, must the rules and reg- 
ulations governing efficiency ratings, 
promotions and demotions be followed?” 

The provisions of the act of May 28, 
1928, 45 Stat. 776, 785, known as the 
Welch Act, specifically applicable to the 
field service, are contained in sections 
2 and 3. Action under section 2, requir- 
ing ‘a classification survey of the field 
service, is for the Personnel Classifica- 
tion Board and contemplates no adjust- 
ment in compensation rates until after 
consideration by the Congress. 

Section 3 of the statute provides as 
follows: 

“The heads of the several executive 
departments and independent establish- 
ments are authorized to adjust the com- 
pensation of certain civilian positions in 
the field services, the compensation of 
| Which was adjusted by the Act of De- 
cember 6, 1924, to correspond, so far as 
pay be practicable, to the rates es- 
tablished by this Act for positions in the 


Tobaceo M nopoly | 
Contributes Profit to | 
Reduce French Debt 


Annual Amortization — 
Increased by Net Revenues 


Of 3,715,000,000 
Frances in 1927, 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

}and the receipts of the monopoly for the 
first seven months of 1928 amounted to! 
more than for the full year 1926.~ In con- 
nection with gross monopoly receipts, | 
however, it should be borne in mind that} 
the increase is due mainly to increased | 
prices placed on tobacco products and to| 
increased taxes. 

With the exception of cigarettes the, 
consumption of tobacco in France de-! 
clined in 1927, Until such time as the! 


is completed, the Autonomous Office will | 
have full control over all tobacco mo-/} 
nopoly operations; that is, covering na-| 
tive tobacco growing, purchase, manufac- | 
ture, and sale of all tobacco in France. 


Plan to Reduce Imports. | 
Although the original plan of the Au- 


‘The question has arisen in this Bu- | departmental services in the District of |tonomous Office was to curtail imports, | 
the contents of those bags with their) reau as regards the interpretation of | Columbia.” 


Public 555, dated May 28, 1928, known 
as the Welch Bill, as it applies to em- 
ployes assigned to the field service, and 
the following is presented for your de- 
cision: 

“1, Does Public 555 make mandatory 
| the classification of all positions in the 
field service of this Bureau? 


Question of Retroactivity 
Of Law Is Presented 


“2, Are the provisions of this legis- 
lation retroactive in effect, that is, if 
classification grades are allocated and 
compensation schedules assigned at this 
time, such grades and schedules provid- 
ing increases in-salaries, are such in- 
creases effective July 1, 1928? 

“3, Does the following provision of the 
Act apply to employes in the field serv- 
jice? ‘That nothing contained in this 
| Act shall operate to decrease the pay 
i of any person employed, nor deprive any 
employe of any advancement authorized 
by law, and for which funds are avail- 
able.’ 

“4, Does the following provision of 
the Act apply to employes in the field 
service? 
ecutive departments and independent es- 
tablishments of the Government whose 


4 


|duty it is to carry into effect the pro- | 


visions of this act are hereby directed 
to so administer the same that the posi- 
| tions and employes affected herein shall 
| retain in the classification schedules 
| herein provided the same relative posi- 
tion or positions within their respective 
grades as they hold at the time this 
law goes into effect.” 

“5. If positions in the field service 





} 


Report on Glass Inquiry 
Submitted to President 


| The United States Tariff Commission | 


‘The heads of the several ex-! 


| Previous Decisions 


| Of Office Have Effect 


Reference is made to decisions of this 
| office published in the June pamphlet, 
jconstruing and applying this section of 
ithe law, beginning on pages 804, 808, 
818, and 828. Particular reference is made 
to decision of June 21, 1928, 7 Comp. 
Gen. 804, 805, addressed to the chair- 
man, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
wherein, after quoting from the act of 
December 6, 1924, 43 Stat. 704, 705, it 
| was stated: 


each subsequent fiscal year. For the fis- 
cal year 1929, see section 2 of the act 
of March 5, 1928, 45 Stat. 193. These 
statutes have heretofore been construed 
and applied as authorizing the adminis- 
trative office to adjust the compensation 
of positions the salary of which had 
theretofore been specifically fixed -by 
other statute. 4 Comp. Gen. 582; id. 625. 


1928, do not automatically increase the 
{rates of compensation of any field posi- 
tion whether the rates were or were not 
specifically fixed by other law, but there 
‘is for administrative consideration such 
action, if any, as may be necessary to 





“This act has been extended through ; 


The provisions of the act of May 28,} 


which had to be paid for in foreign cur- 
rencies, by increasing the production in} 
France and her colonies, the planted area 
of Algeria decreased by 13 per cent. Un- 
official sources indicate that the produc- 
tion of leaf tobacco in France in 1927 
amounted to only 28,000,000 pounds, a} 
decrease of 51 per cent compared with | 
the year. previous. Imports also dropped 
to less than 87,000,000 pounds, a de- 
crease of 11 per cent. 

The United States is the primary 
source of leaf import requirements for 
France, furnishing almost half of the 
total leaf imports; Algeria supplies most 
of the remainder although some cigar, 
tobaccos are imported from the Philip- 
pine Islands and Brazil, Imports of leaf 
from the, United States declined to less 
than 40,000,000 pounds in 1927, while 
imports from Algeria showed a slight 
increase, 


He of government obligations | 
| 


System of Purchase and Sale. 
Foreign tobaccos are purchased either | 
directly in foreign markets or by means 
of contracts. The former system is used | 
in purchasing tobaccos in the United 
States and the Netherland East Indies. 
jit has not yet been possible to employ | 
| this method in connection with the pur- 
chase of tobacco in Paraguay, Colombia 
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Selection of Speakers for Discussions 


Of Public Utility Policies Is Investigated 


The activities of the Southern Appala- | he was treasurer, he said, his records con- 
chian Power Conference in the field of | Sisted of only a check book and a loose 
|leaf note book in which he entered re- 
jceipts and disbursements. 


publicity bearing upon public utilities 
were the subject of testimony taken on| 
Mr. Ch 


mission in connection with its investiga- apin. 


tion of public utilities. 

Witnesses were questioned regarding 
the employment of publicity agents and. 
attempts to ascertain the attitude of 
eh on the ae of | Measured Flow 
verfus private ownership and operation | . 
of utilities before inviting the speakers | Of Streams 
to address méetings of the conference. 


4 companies, 


List of Receipts 
Is Identified 


Conference, was the first witness. 


as treasurer less than a year ago. Mr.) 
Chapin identified a list of receipts and 
expenditures copied from his books. R.! 
E. Healy, counsel for the Commission | 
directed Mr. Chapin to supply the Com-| 
mission with vouchers showing the pur-| 
poses of the various payments shown on 
the records as having been made to Dr.! 
Joseph 
Carolina, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Southern. Appalachian 
Power Conference. 

After Mr. Chapin was excused Thorn- 
dike Saville, of Chapel Hill, N. C., former 
treasurer of the conference was called | 
to the stand. He testified that records} 
of the receipts and expenditures of the Shoal 
conference from 1925 to date have been! ©2085. 
published and that the records from 1922} 
to 1925 were, he thought, in the possession | 
of J. A. Switzer, of Knoxville, Tenn., 
former secretary of the conference. While 


streams. 


Mr. 


| ference. 





for 1925 to 1928 were destroyed when 
October 3 before the Federal Trade Com-| he turned over the office of ‘treasurer to | 


During the time he was treasurer, he i called. 
said, about half of the money received by | nounced. 
| the conference came from various power 


Mr. Saville declared that the Southern 
Appalachian Power Conference had its 
inception in the minds of a group of State 
officials who were interested in the gen- 
jeral subject of conservation. 

Switzer was then called to the 
Hyde Pratt, of Chapel Hill, North|stand and corroborated Mr. Saville’s 

i ' statement with reference to the origin of 
‘the Southern Appalachian Power Con-| 
He produced a copy of the pro- 
| ceedings of the 1927 meeting of the con- 
| ference and Mr. Healy called attention 
; to the fact that two of the resolutions 
adopted at that meeting dealt with the 
quesion of public ownership and Muscle; N, J, 


[Continued on Page 6, Column 6.] S 


The President’s Jey 
| At the Executive Offices, 
October 3, 1928. 


‘Trade Commission Also Inquires Into Employment of | 
Publicity Men'by Power Conference. 


10 a. m—The Director of the Bz«- 
reau of the Budget, General Herbert M. 
Lord, called to discuss budget matters 
,; with the President, 

} 10:30 a. m—R. O. Brush, of New 
York, President of the American In- 
ternational Corporation, called to pay 
jhis respects to the President. 

11 a. m—The Chariman of the United 
| States Shipping Board, T. V. O’Connor, 
Subject of conference not an- 


The records 


12:30 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegates to the In- 
{surance Advertising Conference. 

12:45 p. m.—The President was photo- 
graphed with the delegation to the Con- 


Mr. Saville is professor of hydraulics | acting Plasterers’ International Asso- 
jand sanitary engineering at the Uni- | ciation. 
versity of North Carolina, he _ testified, | i : 
and in response to questions by Mr. Healy | retarial staff and answering mail corre- 
“~ ; | said that he had been employed on only 

E. Y, Chapin, of Chattanooga, — 'two occasions by a power company. Both 
urer of the Southern Appalachian owes | of these occasions he said were several 
) - | years ago and involved fees of $50 in 
said he had no knowledge + | instance and $25 in another for con- | 
of the conference prior to his election! qyucting measurements of the flow of 


Remaider of day: Engaged with sec- 


spondence. 


Dirigible to Be Tested 
As Airplane Carrier 


| Experiments designed to test the prac- 
ticability of dirigibles as airplane car- 
riers, with a view of equipping the two 
new dirigibles shortly to be contracted 
| for by the Navy in that manner, will be 
| conducted from the dirigible Los Angeles 
{in the near future, the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Edward P. Warner, 

{announced orally October. 3. F 
| The exepriments, whereby the planes 
iwill attach themselves to a hook and 
|cable device slung under the dirigible, and 
|take off in the same manner, probably 
will take place after the return of the 
Los Angeles to her base at Lakehurst, 
from the American Legion con- 
vention flight to San Antonio, Tex., the 


Mr. Healy questioned the witness about | second week of October. 
the employment of J. R. Hornady as pub- | 


Mr. Warner stated that the Depart- 
ment was not yet ready to announce the 
inames of the pilots to work in the tests, 





adjust the rates of compensation for | and Santo Domingo, where the monopoly 
field positions ‘to correspond, so far as| has to deal with native merchants, who 
practicable, to the rates established by | control the crop largely through a sys- 
the classification act of 1923 for poe of advances to the planters, 

| tions in the departmental services in the ! 

| District of Columbia,’ as amended by the | has discontinued its old practice of ask- 
act of May 28, 1928, fixing the new sched-| ing for bids, a system supposed to allow 
!ule of salary rates.” 
| The Act of December 6, 1924, supra,;in regard to the monopoly’s needs. 
contained an appropriation for 
United States Veterans’ Bureau, 


By 


and| eign dealer is required to submit a pro- 
| what was held in said decision with re-| position to the monopoly. In turn, the 
spect to the Interstate Commerce Com-| monopoly uses the propositions as a 
mission is equally applicable to the Vet-| basis for its purchases without disclos- 
erans’ Bureau. It is understood that ad-|ing how much it plans to buy. 

| justments in the compensation rates of| France imports, on the average, 321,- 
field positions under the Veterans’ Bu-| 000 pounds of cigars, 851,000 pounds 





Since the World War the monopoly , 


the foreign bidder too much information } 


the| the method in force at present, each for- | 


~ WOoRLD SERIES 


Here was a motorman and a guard on the | has completed a cost-of-production inves- 
seat with him. The first thing they knew | tigation covering Belgian plate glass and 


an automobile came up by the side of; es ° j * 
their truck, turned across in front of | Has transmitted its report to President 


them; nothing to indicate that the’ car| Coolidge, it was stated orally at the Com- 
was occupied by other than the ordinary| mission October 3. The investigation 
automobile passenger; another car turned} was instituted upon request of domestic 
in behind, and machine guns opened fire} manufacturers of plate glass for a 50 
from both and shot both those men out of! per cent increase “in the tariff rates on 
their seat before they knew or had any; imported glass from Belgium. The state- 
reason to suspect, an attack on their} ment did not disclose the nature of the 


truck, much less on their lives. One of 
them was killed; the other very danger- | 


ously wounded. These fellows got the} information until the President has acted} 


contents of the truck.” 

“T could cite numbers of incidents of 
that kind and character where attacks | 
have been made, the primary step in! 
which is to kill the postal clerk or the 
messenger or the motormen in charge 
of the mail in order that they may get 
it easily. True, these men, where they 
kill a man, can be tried tnder a State | 
statute for murder, but that does not} 
always suffice. It is a Federal offense 
to attack the United States mails. United 
States mails are held to be sacred and 
they must be so regarded. They differ 
#m all respects from property that is! 
carried by any other nmieans or under 
any other agency. 

“While all States, as is the case in 
some, do not recognize the death penalty 
for murder, I still think the Constitution 
of the United States gives the Federal | 
Government, under paragraph 2, of Arti- | 
cle VI, the right to impose the: death 
penalty for a violation of a Federal 
statute.” i 

The Postmaster General agreed with 
Mr. Kelly that the Federal Government | 
prescribes the death penalty for treason | 
even in & State that has no death penalty 
at all. Mr. New said if it can be pre- 
scribed for on? offense it can for another. 
“What I am interested in,” he added, 
“and what we are all interested in, is dis- 
couraging what seems to have become a 
popular industry, the robbery of the, 
United States mail.” ? | 


Many Schools Employ 


Business Managers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
manager is responsible to the superin- 
tendent, in 32 to the board, and in 20 
to the superintendent and board jointly. 
In 47 of ‘the 84 cities, the business man- 
ager is appointed on the recommenda- 
tion. of the superintendent, and in 58, 
cities supplies and equipment are pur- | 
chased on the approval of the superin- 


Commission’s report. 
The Commission will not give out any 


upon its findings, it was declared, 


Russia’s Treaty Adherence 


Said to Be Unqualified 


Russia’s adherence to the treaty for 

the renunciation of war is complete and 
unqualified, the Secretary of State, 
Frank B. Kellogg, stated orally October 
3. Word of Russia’s acceptance of the 
treaty and the note by which that ac- 
ceptance was given was communicated to 
the Department of State October 2 by 
the French Embassy in Washington. 
_ The Russian note will be made pub- 
lic shortly, Mr. Kellogg added, in ex- 
plainin;; that it was not accompanied 
by interpretations. 


Proposal to Merge 
Ship Lines Rejected 

Board Believes Plan Might 
Hamper Sale of Vessels. 


A plan under which the Shipping 


Board would consolidate its 23 operating ; Salary rates in’ the departmental service| calendar year 


lines into 14 separate services, with a 
view to cutting down operating expenses, 


eration of the Govemment-owned mer- 
chant marine, drafted by the vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the Mer- 
chant Fleet Corporation, Brig. Gen. A. C. 


‘eral Dalton by the Board, it was stated j tion is answered in the negative. 


orally October 3 by the vice chairman, 
E. C. Plummer. 


| plan as “untimely,” because of the out- 
standing advertisements for the sale of | creases provided for under said act are! which could readily be supervised. 


the United States Lines and American 
Merchant Lines, as well as other circum- 
stances, Mr. Plummer declared that it 
was considered inadvisable to contem- 
plate any such action at this time. 


'reau were made pursuant to the Act of 
December 6, 1924, as extended through | and other manufactured tobacco annually. 


of cigarettes and 250,000 pounds of rolled 


subsequent fiscal years, to correspond, | Imports of cigars in 1927 increased over 


so far as practicable, to the rates estab- 
lished in the Classification Act of 1923, 
| for positions in the District of Columbia. 
| If so, further adjustment under Sec- 
| tion 3 of.the Welch Act would be for 
| consideration of the Director of the Vet- 
|erans’ Bureau with a view to increasing 
| the compensation of the positions so ad- 
justed to the extent that their corre- 


sponding positions in the District of Co-} 


‘lumbia were automatically increased un- 


der the Welch Act. 


statute is independent of action by the 
Personnel Classification Board under sec- 
tion 2, 


| Speci fic Answers 
Given to Questions 


answered categorically as follows: 
1, No. 
2. No. Any adjustment in compensa- 


fective prospectively, only. 


ing to do with the automatic increases 
in salary rates applicable only to the 
| departmental services in the District of 
Columbia, the terms of the clause ex- 
tend it to the operation of the entire act. 
| But in this connection it must be under- 
{stood that said provision does not pro- 
{hibit or preclude administrative reduc- 
tions in compensation for cause, 





acted. 
4. No. 
is applicable only to the operation of the 
j automatic provisions for adjustment of 


in the District of Columbia. 


5. If you mean classification as a re- | Colonial 
. sult of the field survey authorized and! Foreign 
and otherwise making more efficient op- | required by the Personnel Classification! Tobacco Mfd. 
hegre under Section 2 of the Act, you! 


are advised that the conditions of field 
| classification as a result thereof will! be 
for the consideration of the Congress. 


Action by the ad-| 
ministrative office under section 3 of the} 


| With this preface your questions are | 562,00 francs. 


that is, | action 
| reductions that legally could have been| keeping it 
| made if the Welch Act had not been en-| — 


The provision for retaining} 
Po same relative position or positions! ” 


| the average by 135 per cent; cigarettes, 
| by 47 per cent, and rolled and other by 
|74 per cent. Germany, Cuba and the | 
Philippine Islands are _ the principal} 
sources for cigar imports; while Algeria 
and Belgium furnish most of the im- | 
ported cigarettes consumed by _ the 
monopoly. 

France has no appreciable trade in the 
| exports of tobacco products except in the 
; case of rolled and other manufactured 
tobaccos, exports of which increased ap- 
| preciably, in 1927 and amounted to 1,344,- 

000 pounds, 

According to date appearing in Jour- 
nal Officiel, the stocks of leaf tobacco on 
hand in French warehouses and fac- 
tories on December 31, 1927, amounted 
!to 181,011,000 pounds valued at 579,- 
One-third of this quan- 
tity was tobacco produced in France and 
Alsace-Lorrain2; one-sixth was Algerian 
tobacco; and there were 10,000,000 


} 
i 


DUNLOP CITY 


tion rates under section 3 would be ef-| nounds of Maryland and 2,000,000 pounds 


| of bright Virginia. Materials on hand in 


3. Yes. While the saving clause ap-|the process of manufacture amounted 
pears in the administ: ative provision hav-| tq about 40,000,000 pounds. 


The reorganization of the monopoly 
i having taken place on October 1, 1926, 
the first fiscal year comprises the last 
quarter of 1926 and all of 1927, or 15 
months. 
Receipts Announced. 


| Gross receipts, including gains on the | 


| inventory value of stocks and other book- 


ems, amounted to 4,725,000,000 
The corresponding expenses 
aving been only 1,010,000,000, the bal- 
ance of the profit and loss statement is 
3,715,000, 90 francs. 

The purchases of leaf tobacco and of 
manufactured products in the 
1927 were as follow: 
57,876,422 150,932,652 
20,815,769 52,209,281 
62,174,253 174,025,056 
22,050,702 102,268,760 


| foreign 


| French 


Total 162,917,146 479,435,749 
The purchase of French leaf in 192 
(crop of 1926) amounted to about 57,- 


i If you mean the adjustments authorized} 319.600 pounds, as compared with 50,- 
Daltcn, has been referred back to Gen- ; under section 3 of the statute, the ques-| 705,800 pounds in 1926. 


6. See answer to question 5. 


White! 


Native Crop Insufficient. 
The native crop was not deemed suffi- 


oa , | the Welch Act does not abrogate rules! cient, however, so the monopoly adopted 
Explaining that the Board viewed the | and regulations governing efficiency rat-| the policy of approving the designation 


|ings, promotions and demotions, 


;not to be regarded as promotions. 
| 


Italian Dye Industry 


‘@itendent of schools. 


Unless the superintendent of schools | 
has general direction of the ordering of | 
textbooks, supplies, and the like, there | 
may be delay, and the work of the school | 
suffers, or possibly the worng kind of 
supplies may be ordered if the business 
manager is independent of the superin- | 
tendent. i 


Navy Department to Open 
Bids for Food Supplies | 


Bids will be opened in the Bureau of 
Supplies and Accounts, Department of 
the. Navy, on October 9 for 465,000 
pounds of canned salmon, 470,000 pounds 
of canned prunes, and 551,000 pounds of | 
canned string beans for stock replenish-! 
ment, according to an announcement Oc-| 
tober 3 by the Bureau. On October 11, 
it was added, bids will be opened for 
800,000 pounds of green coffee, also for 
stock replenishment, 


ar 


Prospective purchasers of Government | 


tonnage, said Mr. Plummer, prefer to 
buy individual lines rather than buy a 
line which is the result of several con- 
solidations. Consequently, he declared, 
the project to consolidate the Govern- 
ment-owned merchant marine at this 
time might impede the campaign of the 
Board to dispose o fthe iines in accord- 
ance with the terms of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. a * 

If the Board does not succeed in its 
project of selling to private American 
operators the lines it now plans to sell, 
it probably will follow a course of con- 
solidation whever it is considered fea- 
sible, he said. 

“Seven years ago, when I first became 
a member of the Board, there were some 
87 different lines, with about 750 oper- 
ating steel ships,” he said. “By con- 
solidations, sales and other maneuvers 
the number of lines has been reduced 
to 23, operating approximately 
ships.” 


230 | 


| [Continued from Page 1.] 
jfect the allocation of imports mentioned 


Has Not Joined Cartel | 


! 
! 


in-| for tobacco culture of all new areas 


For 
instance, tobacco culture has now been 
permitted for the first time in the De- 
partment of Seine-et-Oise, which sur- 
rounds Paris. - 

The acreage actually planted to to- 
bacco in 1927 was smaller than that of 
1924. A consistent effort is being made 
for the improvement of Corsican tobacco 
as well as the colonial tobaccos of Al- 


| since this agreement was made originally | geria and Madagascar. 


jby German, French, and Swiss members 
;of the cartel without Italian compliance. 

The members of the European dye 
cartel wish Italian dye manufacturers to 
agree to abandon any further expansion 
in the production of vat dyes, leaving this 
field to the Germans, Swiss, and French. 
| Although vat dyes,are- not yet produced 


}in Italy on a large scale, the program | smoking, 177,639,839; cigars, 


jof Italian producers includes the manu- 
facture of a wider range of vat dyes, and 
they have expressed themselves as un- 
willing to accept any clause which will 
curtail their future development in this 
field. Italian manufacturers conceded, 
however, that eventually they may be 
; obliged to_ reach an understanding with 
|the European dye cartel as the Italian 
|dye industry is unable to meet the cut 
prices at which members of the cartel 
sell their dyes on the Italian market, 


A 


‘ 
| 


Inasmuch as a certain quantity of 
stock must be kept on hand at ail times, 
the figures for manufacture of tobaccu 
products and for deliveries in the same 
period are not the same. The production 
in pounds of tobacco products in 1927 
follows: 

Snuff, 6,825,883; chewing, 2,298,516; 
3,014,129; 
little cigars, 686,072; cigarettes, 24,435,- 
564; total, 114,899,564. 

The new administration of the tobacco 
monopoly has spared no pains in adapi- 
ing and coordinating its production, sales 
and advertising efforts. 

_ The increase in the consumption of 
cigarettes, which is very prowounced and 
seems to be persistent, can be traced 
in part to the more libera: advertising 
given to cigarettes. This item is pushed 
because it is the great muney maker, 


| 


could be played in 


OMBINE Dunlop productive prop- 

erties into one.area, and you would 
have a “Dunlop City” of over 100,000 
acres... with room enough for over 
10,520 baseball parks the size of the 
Yankee Stadium. 


turing demands constant attention to 
small but important things. 

The selection of cotton is vital in tire- 
making. Dunlop insists on the very cream 
of the long-staple kind, such as only 
Upper Egypt can produce. This costs 
Dunlop a lot extra. But nothing else will 
do to make a cord fabric that is as flex- 
ible as it is strong. And to get the best 
possible fabric from this cotton, Dunlop 
operates its own 36,000-spindle mill at 
Utica, N. Y. 


When it comes to rubber, only the very 
toughest tread compound can pass Dun- 
lop muster. No amount of laboratory 
research or experimentation is ever too 
great. And in addition, Dunlop tires are 
tested constantly under worse-than- 
normal driving conditions, by a fleet of 
test cars which covers millions of miles 
a year. 


While some manufacturers have ‘‘had 
their innings” for a few years, Dunlop 
has been steadily successful for over 40 
years. And this year Dunlop has forged 
ahead faster than ever. 


The immensity of Dunlop is the proof of 
that success ... and it helps explain why 
Dunlop can, and does, make such con- 
sistently better tires. 


Consider these tire-building advantages 
that Dunlop has over and above any 
| other manufacturer:- 


| Dunlop-owned rubber plantations—Dun- 
lop-owned cotton mills—the world’s 
longest tire-building experience—$195,- 


Add to all these tire-making advantages, 
| 000,000 in resources—45,000 man-power. 


this simple fact: Over 26 million Dunlop 
tires are in use today. 


That, of itself, is indisputable 


evidence that Dunlops are 
the tires your car should have. 


| In baseball, it’s the masterful 
execution of details that 
wins the pennant. Likewise, 
pre-eminence in manufac- 
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Farm Work Is Advanced by Fair Weather _ 
For Week But Wheat Belt. Needs Rain 


Plowing and Seeding Retarded in Some Sections by Dry 
Soil; Early Frost Causes Little Loss. 


With the prevailing fair, sunshiny 
weather, seasonal farm work made ood 
advance quite generally, except where 
fall plowing and seeding were retarded 
by dry soil, it was stated October 3 by 
the Weather Bureau, Department of 
Agriculture, in its weekly weather and 

review. 

le the central and northern Great 
Plains much of the wheat crop has been | 
sown, and some is reported as coming up 
to a good stand, but a general rain is 
needed, the Bureau stated. The 
weather as a whole was favorable for 
cotton in most of the belt. 

The full text of the review follows: 

The first part of the week continued 
unseasonably cool in the interior valleys 
and Northwest, under the influence of 
high barometric pressure, but, at the 
game time, there was a reaction to 
warmer in central Rocky Mountain dis- 
tricts and in the Southwest. While it ; 
continued cool in Cenral and Northern | 
States east of the Great Plains, much 
warmer weather overspread the Plains 
area about the 28th, and the interior | 
valleys had considerably higher tem- | 
peratures during the closing days 7 

week. 

OS ainfall was generally of a local char- 
acter. The first part of the week had 
rather widespread showers in most Gulf 
sections and the Northwest, while the 
middle days were unsettled and showery 
over the more eastern States. Otherwise 
there was very little until the close of 
the period, when considerable cloudy, un- | 
settled, and showery weather prevailed | 
in the interior States. 


Week Abnormally Cool 


In Northeastern Section 


The week, as a whole, was abnormally 
cool in Central and Northern States | 
from the Mississippi Valley eastward, 
where similar conditions prevailed last | 
week. In this area the temperature | 
averaged from 6 to as much as 10 or) 
12 degrees below normal. Freezing 
weather was reported at first-order sta- 
tions along the northern border and 
locally in central districts, and frost 
occurred generally. In the South the 
week had nearly normal warmth, ex-| 
cept in the Atlantic coast area where | 
it was cool, and temperatures were near 
normal also in Pacific coast sections, 
being slightly deficient in most localities. 





ery from the effects of recent storms 
was reported in — although some 
lowlands were still too wet and it was 
rather cool in northern districts. In 
Georgia further rains in the south were 


Weekly Index of Business 


WEEKLY AVERAGE, 1923-1928, INCLUSIVE=1100 


unfavorable, but elsewhere the weather | 


was dry, sunny, and favorable, though 
opening was retarded in the north by 
low temperatures, and there is much 


soiled staple, with continued reports of | 


bolls rotting in the south. In the central 
States of the belt temperatures were 
near normal, as a rule, with much sun- 
shine, which promoted rapid opening of 
bolls and produced conditions generally 
favorable for picking and ginning; there 
were some local reports of continued boll 
rotting. 


Cotton in Oklahoma 
Opened Rapidly 

In Oklahoma warm, dry weather 
favored rapid opening, with picking and 
ginning advancing satisfactorily, though 
continued dryness, especially in the west, 
has been unfavorable, with the general 
condition of the crop spotted. In Texas 
spottedness is also noted, with condition 
ranging from poor in the heretofore dry 
sections of the south to very good in 
parts of the north, and some deteriora- 
tion in norther districts because of 
shedding and root rot; picking and gin- 
ning made mustiy goud advance. 

Miscellaneous Crops.— Pastures and 
meadows are becoming short in some 
parts of the East, principally in the Ohio 
Valley. It is also too dry for ranges and 
pastures in much cf the Great Plains, 
but in northern parts of this section fall 
feed is abundant. The range is well 
cured in the northern Rocky Mountain | 
area, but in some districts it is brittle | 
with consequent breakage. Showers 
were beneficial in the Southwest, but 
in the Great Basin livestock are moving 
to ranches for feeding, and ranges need 
rain badly; moisture is also needed in the 
Pacific Coast States. Livestock continue | 
to do well, except for some reports of 


|unfavorable condition in parts of the | 


Southwest. 1 


Potato digging is fairly general, except 


| that it is too dry in parts of the Ohio Val- 


ley; there was some damage by frost, 
but it was mostly local. It was too dry 
for truck in the central Gulf section; 
some recovery was made in the South- 
jeast, but conditions were still unfavor- 
lable in Florida, due to continued rains. | 
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However, over a belt extending from the | There was much damage by frost to to- 
southwestern Great Plains and southern | matoes reported in Indiana. Pulling 
Rocky Mountain districts to the interior |sygar beets has begun generally; dry, 
of the Pacific “‘orthwest, the period was | coo] weather is needed for sugar cane in 
relatively warm, with the temperatures Louisiana. ; oe . 
averaging from three to as much as/_ Most citurus was in good condition in | 
seven degrees above normal. | Florida and good progress and condition | 
Freezing weather was reported from | were reported in Texas; lack oi moisture 

first-order stations as far south as jis proving injurious to oranges in Cali- 
northern Iowa and southwestern Ne- | fornia. _ Deciduous fruits are satisfac- ! 
basi:a, while in the East temperatures as | tory, with apple picking beginning in 
low as 32 degrees occurred locally as far | the West; cooler nights are needed for 
south as West Virginia. At Peoria, ill., ;coloring in the Pacific Northwest. 

the earilest killing frost in more than 70 | ene aiae ich hee iiedeleiadailbtc ainda 


| 

. d | ome 

years was experienced. | 

y Precipitation was light over much the ‘Use of Surplus Crops 

greater part of the oat ee | 

to some rather heavy falls occurred in|} F Li k U di 
or Livestock Urgea 

Atlantic area, and more locally in. the ! 

Ohio Valley and west Gulf ae: | | 

vi h ounts were generally ‘ 
eet arith aah Wight, cunshiny Secretary Jardine Suggests | 
be as Feeding Corn to 
With the prevailing fair, sunshiny 7 
! 


the more southeastern States, the middle 
weather vrevailing. 
Animals. 


weather, seasonal farm work made good! 
advance quite generally, except where fail | 
owing = von 3 a ar a [Continued from Page 1.] 

il. Conditions have improv a-| . fs 
ais in the south Atlantic area, though | the consumption of about 20,000,000 ad. | 
some lowlands are still too wet. How-) ditional bushels. Such ,an increase in 
ever, a generous rain is needed over weight per hog would be equivalent, on 
nearly all of the principal wheat produc-|4 pork basis, to only about 2 per cent 
ing sections, and there is erent aie cites nes eee normally than | ° e 

i fall pastures. Ss e ; 
ie oe yoy ael Coates ard|any other class of farm animals, con- | Of China Reviewed 
erthern States, which came unusually | suming about = _ cent 2 — 
yi y ces, did widespread | 4t shou e advantageous this year to | 
“pale ee eee ant eee ma- | feed part of the surplus to hogs, bear- Of 3,000 Tons Output 181 Tons 
tured when the frost came. Damage to | Ing clearly in mind, however, not to pro- Is Exported to United States. 
corn was mostly light, but considerable|duce hogs heavier than the desirable 
harm to tomatoes was reported ee cade tos om eas ba “el | Practically all of the tungsten ore pro- 
i ey, principally in} tion against too heavy sw ery " ; é 
lag atts ne cee aaneen ea |to offset the value of the extra weight. | duced in China, most important producer 
rally i 7. Some beans and 4 
Site were alas” killed in the Lake}make their hogs heavier anyhow if the ous region extending from southeast 
region. In the Northeast the cool, a a corn crop should exceed that for | Hunan into southwest Kiangsi, it is stated 
iti ded the maturing of late} the previous year. 1 Es r ; 
ce bet oe except in the frost} An increase of five pounds in the | by the Vice Consul at Hankow, John C. 


area, the bright, sunshiny weather was|W-ight of the average hog, the Secre- | Vincent, in a report made public by the | port trade of the current year is 1,899,- 


favorable for maturing, and over the|tary believes, is about as far as hog | Department of Commerce. 
western half of the country 1t was nearly | feeders should plan to go this year since| As no statistics are available at China’s 
ideal for this purpose. any further material increase would be | mines it is impossible to obtain an ac- 


likely frect ity ices, : eee 
Seeding Hampered eae to erect Genety, Same pee | curate estimate of production, it was ex- 


and be oth--wise inadvisable. 
By Dry Soils 


Small Grains.—Fall plowing and the} 


| 
slow progress during the week, because | 
of the generally dry condition of the} 
soil, except that moisture is mostly suffi-| 
cient in the Atlantic area. In ine central| 
and northern Great Plains much of the} 
wheat crop has been sown, and some is 
reported as coming up to a good stand, | 
but a general rain is needed, and seed-| 
ing has been practically suspended in | 
southern districts. It is also too dry in) 
many portions of the Ohio Valley, espe- | 
cially in the southern parts of Indiana} 
and Illinois and more generally ix Ohioj 
and Kentucky. 

Farther east seeding made good ad- 
vance under favorable conditions. Har- 
vesting of grain sorghums is in progress | 
in the southern Great Plains, while the | 
gathering of rice in the lower Mississippi | 
Valley and west Gulf area made fair to} 
good advance. There was some frost | 
damage to buckwheat in New York, and} 
some late flax was harmed in the north- 
ern Great Plains. 

Corn.—There was only slight damage 
to corn by the frosts of the past week, | 
with most of the heavy producing sec- 
tions reporting the crop largely safe. 
There were heavy to killing frosts in the 
Ohio Valley, but injury was siight as 
the crop had mostly matured. In Iowa 
about the average amount for the last 10 
years was safe; there was good progress 
in drying and some husking for feed 
was done; cribbing will begin this week 
in some counties. 

In the northern Great Plains some in- 
jury to late corn was reported, but in the 
central and southern parts there was 
slight or no damage and cribbing will 
begin soon, while this work has com- 
menced in Missouri where the crop is 
made; corn is being housed in the South. 
In the Northeast there was no material 
damage from frost, and fodder cutting 
and silo filling are well along. 

Cotton.—In the more eastern States of 
the belt, especially, in the Carolinas the 
week brought much better weather as af- 
fecting cotton, and considerable recov- 


is 


about 800 pounds of shelled corn to put 
100 pounds of gain on a two-year-old | 
steer. At this rate 2,250,000 steers fed | 
to be 100 pounds heavier by corn feeding | 
would consume approximately 32,000,000 | 
bushels of the crop. This is probably a 
very conservative number, being only | 
half of the steers slaughtered annually | 
under Federal inspection. It is an even | 
smaller proportion of the total slaughter 
for which there are at present no definite 
figures. 

“The advisability of feeding surplus 
corn to cattle rather than to hogs is 
plainly evident,” the Secretary continued. 
“Two and a quarter million steers each 
fed to weight 100 pounds more are equiv- 
alent to about 124,000,000 pounds of 
dressed beef, or one pound per person. 
This is not a sufficient increase to affect 
prices seriously or to offset the 10 per 
cent decrease in the number of cattle 
killed within the last year.” 

The heavier feeding of corn, Mr. Jar- 
dine further advised, should be on the 
lighter cattle, since there are signs of a 
plentiful supply of heavy cattle in the 
summer of 1929. 

Should the 100 pounds’ increase on 
corn-fed steers seem high, there are op- 
portunities, of course, to absorb part of 
the amount by feeding cows and heifers. 
Still further opportunities to utilize more 
corn exist in the feeding of work stock 
and poultry. The rations of many classes 
of livestock are flexible and if one keeps 
feeding values in mind, he can make 
cheap, plentiful feeds serve in place of 
others at a substantial saving. 

Concluding his discussion on this in- 
tricate but timely subject, Secretary Jar- 
dine expressed the belief that in the man- 
ner indicated livestock could utilize more 
than 50,000,000 additional bushels of the 
2928 corn crop with direct benefit to ag- 
riculture, and with minimum disturbance 
of prices for all the commodities in- 
volved. 


Tungsten ore produced in Kiangsi and 
Hunan is gathered at Changsha, Hankow, 
Kiukiang and Canton for shipment 
abroad or to Shanghai for exportation. 

Shipments from the first three of these 
ports are recorded at Hankow. Smal 
amounts of tungsten ore occasionally 
move south from Kiangsi and Hunan 
through Kwangtung to Canton, but the 
size of these movéments depends on con- 
ditions in the northern part of the pro- 
ducing provinces, 


Shipments from Changsha during the 


first half of the curent year were ap-|movement as the record activity for any 
proximately 150 tons. Practically all! month since February, 1921, when ex- 


this tungsten was destined for buyers 
in Shanghai, from which city actual ex- 
portation took place. Most of the ship- 
ments from Changsha consist of the low- 
grade ore produced at Chenchow. . 

The greater part of the higher-grade 
Chaling ore moves eastward through 
Kiangsi to Kiukiang. Exports of tung- 
sten from Kiukiang during the half-year 
amounted to 2,814 tons. There were no 
exports from Hankow during this period. 

Exports of tungsten ore to the United 
States recorded at Hankow amounted to 
181 tons. This ore was actually exported 
from Kiukiang, but was invoiced at Han- 
kow by exporting firms in that port. 
As the trade is now conducted, a great 
part of the exports of tungsten from 
Kiukiang aré shipped by Hankow firms. 


Bureau of Customs Lowers 
Duty on Bleachers’ Blue 


Assessment of duty at 8 cents per 
pound on merchandise known as “bleach- 
ers’ blue” has been ordered by the Bu- 
reau of Customs. The new rate of duty 


is not effective, however, until 30 days 
after its official publication by the De- 


f 


at. 


‘Tungsten Production |Ex 


| 


' 


| But it is probable that hog feeders wil] of that metal, is found in the mountain- | ucts amounted to 287,297 gross tons, the| Of the 95,314 tons purchased in that area 


11 


! 


In Mr. Jardine’s opinion eattle feeding | plained. Using shipments as a basis, it|ucts increased to a marked degree in| chases being scrap. 
preferable in many respects to that of {appears that more than 3,000 tons were |August. Exports, at 287,297 gross tons, | 
: : ‘ , tl -|hogs as a means of utilizing more of | produced in the first six months of 1928, |exceeded the July trade by 33,961 tons} 
seeding of winter grains made MOSt'Y|the corn crop. Opportunities for feeding | about 2,750 tons mined in Kiangsi and|and thereby registered a gain of 13% 


about 32,000,000 bushels of corn deserve | 250 tons in Hunan. The report follows ;Per cent, and imports, at 69,914 tons, 
| the consideration of cattlemen. It takes jin full text: 
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ports of Iron and Steel Products Rise | 
For Month to Highest Level Since 1921 | 


Larger Than Those of One Year Ago. | 


August exports of iron and steel prod-| gust were 5,000 tons less than in July. 


highest record of activity since February, 11,000 tons were skelp, 10,000 plain! 
921, when the movement totaled 393,-| shapes, with “other” plates, scrap, and| 
328 tons, the Department of Commerce| steel bars also making up large shares} 
stated October 3. The- cumulative ex-| of the total trade. Japan purchased 51,- 


vO r 482 tons of ferrous products during the! 
375 tons as compared with 1,499,711 tons! month, scrap making up more than one-| 


in 1927, the Department said. The state-|half of this total, in addition to note- 
ment-follows in full text: worthy shipments of black steel sheets 

Both the export and import trade of! and tin plate.. Italy was the third export 
the United States in iron and steel prod- market of the month, the bulk of her pur- 


In United States iron import trade Bel- 
giug regained its normally predominant 
position in August with a total of 17,367 
tons of iron and steel products. Of this 
{tonnage three-fifths was structural 
shapes, one-sixth was steel bars, and one- 
eleventh cast iron pipe. Of the French 
shipments of 14,138 tons nearly two- 
fifths was shapes, one-third cast iron 
pipe, and a scant fifth was steel bars. 
Germany supplied a total of 10,267 tons 
‘of ferrous products, the principal items 
being structural shapes, “other” pipe, 
steel bars, and sheets. Other important 
|contributors to this trade were Canada 
| (7,819 tons) the bulk of which was scrap; 
India (7,495 tons) which only supplied 
pig iron; and the United Kingdom (5,357 
tons) half of which was pig iron and a 
strong quarter “other” pipe. 


‘Imports of Raw Silk 
Decline From 1927 


Totals for August and for Eight 


Months Less Than Last Year. 
5709, 
The United States imported 8,295,801 





were 22,084 tons or 46 per cent above the 
trade of the preceding month. 


Trade for Year Is Larger. 


This activity brought the cumulative 
export trade of the current year up to 
1,899,375 tons contrasted with 1,499,711 
tons in 1927, a gain of 399,664 tons or 
26.6 per cent. It did not serve to in- 
crease the 1928 import trade to a point 
above that set in 1927, however, as the 
total figures for these years are 507,639 
tons and 512,942 tons, respectively, the 
reduction amounting to 5,303 tons. 


The August export movement set that | 


ports had totaled 393,328 tons. Daily 
export movement during August was 
higher than in any month for some time 
past—an average of 9,268 tons per day 
having been exported in that month 
against 8,172 tons per day in July. These 
figures compare very favorably with the 
daily average over the first eight months, 
a matter of 7,784 tons. 

The daily average of imports also was 
high during August, amounting to 2,255 
tons, in contrast with the July figures of| pounds of raw silk, worth $41,833,432, in 
1,543 tons. Imports over the first eight; August, bringing the January-August to- 
months of the year have averaged 2,080) tal to 50,185,778 pounds, valued at $244,- 
tons per day, slightly under the 1927)970,000, has just been stated by the De- 
average of 2,111 tons. ;partment of Commerce. Respective 1927 

Although Canada remained the princi-|figures are: 8,529,943 pounds, at $46,- 
pal foreign market for American iron| 242,148, and 48,999,145 pounds, at $267,. 
and steel products her purchases in Au-| 011,080. 

— August imports of silk manufactures 
amounted to $4,391,104, as against $4,- 
085,386 in 1927, while respective eight- 
month totals are $28,122,746 and $26,- 
606,953, it was stated. Sille waste im- 
ported in August was worth $395,784 
for a January-August total of $3,056,401. 

Rayon imported in August was valued 

at $1,290,054, as against $1,607,521 the 


partment of the Treasury in Treasury 
Decisions. 

The commodity ealt with in this rul- 
ing had been held cutiable heretofore 
at 20 per cent ad valorem under Para- 
graph 1459 of the ‘Tariff Act of 1922, 
but the Bureau now has resorted to early 
court decisions on the point which have 


held that the article was not classifiable |preceding year, while the Department! y. 


as a color inasmuch as it 4s used for|reports the eight-month aggregate at 


bleaching purposes solely and not as a/| $9,882,906, as compared with $11,966,411 
paint or color. lin 1927, 
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Duty on Straw Hats 
Is Fixed in Ruling 
By Customs Co 


Higher Tariff Upheld. on 
Lace Curtains; Novelty 
Firm Wins Decision on 
Metal Tassels. 


New York, October 3.—The United 
States Customs Court has just handed 
down a number of decisions of more than 
usual interest. 
In one of these rulings the Court re 
duces the duty on straw hats trimmed 
with silk flowers, silk velvet foliage, etc., 
from 90 per cent ad valorem under Par. 
1430 to 60 per cent ad valorem under 
Par. 1406. This ruling sustains pro- 
test of Boggs & Buhl, Inc. of Pitts- 
burgh. Judge Tilson writes the opinion 
in this case wherein the conclusion is 
reached that these hats are more prop- 
erly provided for under Par, 1406 than 
under Par. 1480. (Protest No. 56098- 
G-403.) 
In another decision the Customs Court 
affirms the Government rate of 90 per 
cent assessed by the collector on cer- 
tain hats imported by the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Company of Chicago. In sum- 
marizing his conclusions jn this case 
Judge Tilson rules that hats composed 
of star pyroxylin cloches and star pyrox- 
ylin braids, products of cellulose, are 
properly dutiable as braids under the 
first part of Par, 1430 of the Act of 
1922 at 90 per cent ad valorem. Claim 
of the importers for duty at lower, rates 
is denied. (Protest No. 63528-G-68455.) 
Higher Duty Upheld. 
Overruling a protest of Marshal Fiel 

& Company of Chicago, the United 
States Customs Court finds that cotton 
| lace curtains, made on a nottingham lace 
curtain machine, with fringes attached, 
are dutiable at 90 per cent ad valorem 
under Par. 1430, Act of 1922, as articles 
in part of fringes. Claim for duty at 60 
per cent under Par. 920 is set aside. 
; (Protest No. 63749-G-67784.) 

Sustaining a protest of James 
McCutcheon & Company with regard to 
the classification of woven-figured fab- 
{rics, Judge Tilson finds as follows: 

1. That woven-figured cotton cloth 
woven with a swivel attachment average 
yarn No. 98 is properly dutiable at the 
appropriate rates under Par. 903 and 
906, but cannot exceed the maximum 
rate provided for in Par. 906. 

2. That Jacquard woven and artificial 
silk fabrics, vat dyed, average yarn No. 
10, cotton chief value, is properly duti- 
able at the appropriate specific rate pro- 
vided in paragraphs 903, 906 and 908, 
rather than at 45 cents per pound and 60 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 
1213 of the act of 1922. (Protest No. 
87274-G-8470-25) 

Novelty Firm Wins. 

The Vogue Veiling & Novelty Co., Los 
Angeles, is successful in a decision 
wherein the Customs Court finds that 
certain metal thread tassels, assessed at 
90 per cent under Par. 1430, tariff act of 
1922, are held dutiable at 55 per cent 
under Par. 385, act of 1922. (Protest No. 
92245-G-5335) 

In a decision of interest to the jewelry 
trade, overruling protest of Bernard 
Judae & Co., and Adolph Schwob, Inc., 
the Customs Court holds that cases and 
movement plates of watches are articles 
within the meaning of section 304, tariff 
act of 1922, and if not marked as therein 
provided, are subject to an additional 


| duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. (Pro- 


Wheat in Storage 
Gained Last Week 


nadian Grains in Bond in 
This Country. 


Domestic wheat in store and afloat at | 
United States markets at the close of th2 
week ended September 29, 1928, totaled 
121,760,000 bushels against 111,656,000 
bushels total for the preceding week and 


) 82,514,000. bushels total for the corre-'! 


sponding week last year, according to 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, Department of Agri- 
culture, and made public October 2. 

Other domestic grains in store and 
afloat at United States markets were 
given in the following totals by the Bu- 
reau: Corn, 6,858,000 bushels; oats, 
17,719,000 bushels; rye, 2,684,000 bush- 
els; barley, 10,659,000 bushels; and flax, 
706,000 bushels. 

The Bureau reported Canadian grain 
to be in store in tond in United States 


markets in the following total quan- | 


tities: Wheat, 7,549,000 bushels against 
4,977,000 bushels the preceding week and 


| 3,784,000 bushels the corresponding week: 


last year; oats, 141,000 bushels; rye, 
83,000 bushels; barley, 1,751,000 bushels; 
and flax, 1,000 bushels. 

United States grain was stated by thc 
Bureau to be in store in Canadian mar- 
kets in the following total quantities: 
Wheat, 3,295,000 bushels as compared 
with 2,305,000 busheis for the previous 
week and 4,560,000 bushels for the same 
week in 1927; corn, 534,000 bushels; 
oats, 2,326,000 bushels; rye, 838,000 
bushels; and barley, 4,171,000 bushels. 


United ne Court 
—oO wuiliide 
Customs Appeals 
October 3, 1928 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland and Charles §, Hatfield. 

No. 3083. United States v. F. Vietor & 
Achelis. Reappraisement—silk velvets. Re- 
versed upon stipulation. 

Nos. 3076 and 3081. Lamont, Corliss & 
Co. et al. v. United. States, Strohmeyer & 
Arpe Co. v. United States. Stearic acid. 
Argued by Mr. B. A. Levett and Mr. Allan 
R Brown for the appellants, by Mr. Jesse 
P. Crawford, amicus curiae, and by Mr. 
Charles D. Lawrence for the appellees. 

No. 3073. United States v, A. H. Ringk & 
Co, Paper—telephone notebooks, Argued by 
Mr. Fred J. Carter for the appellant and 
by Mr. Allan R. Brown for the appellee. 

No. 3094, John Rothschild & Co. et al. 

United States. Administration—with- 
drawal. Submitted on brief by appellant 


and argued by Mr, Fred J. Carter for the 
appellee, 


tests Nos. 180480-G-2247-25 etc.) 
Protest is Overrruled. 

In another decision overruling a pro- 
test of Desmond’s of Los Angeles, the 
Customs Court holds that caps in chief 
value of silk, with tassels attached, were 
correctly assessed at 90 per cent under 
Par. 1430, act of 1922. (Protest No. 
971671-2758) 


Shipments for First Eight Months of 1928 Also Are | 'mcrease-Also Is Noted in Ca-| Duties on Bacon and Lard 


Are Increased by Poland 


* Higher duties on bacon and lard in® 
ported into Poland go into effect October 
6, the Commercial Attache at Warsaw, 
Clayton Lane, radioed the Department of 
Commerce October 3. 

The report follows in full text: 

Duties on fresh, salted bacon rise from 
3 zlotys to 40 zlotys, on smoked bacon 
from 20 to 60 zlotys, and on lard from 
3 zlotys to 50 zlotys per 100 kilos. 

However, fresh, salted bacon may be 
; imported at the old rate of three zlotys 
per 100 kilos if a special license is 
granted by the Polish Minister of 
Finance. Shipments made on or before 
October 5 are given 30 days grace. 
(Zloty par $0,112.) 


“On the Map” 


IF we indicated by dots on the 
! map of the world the homes of 
all who have registered here. .. 
| 
| 


a dot for practically every prom- 
inent city in the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere . . . a dot for ptactically 
every. city and town in the 
United States. The comforts, 
conveniences, hospitality, gen- 
uine interest in a guest’s wel- 
fare that have attracted and con- 
tinue to attract people from all 
over the world put the Waldorf- 
Astoria “On the Map” as “the 
world’s home away from home.’ 


Under the same- 
general management 


The Willard 


Washington 
The Bellevue-Stratford 
Philadelphia 


Reservations may be made at any 
one for either of the other two. 


The 
Waldorf-Astoria 


Fifth Avenue, 33rd and 34th Streets 
| New York 


- 


Boomer-Du Pont Properties Corporation ; 


/ 


‘4 
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Book Values 


Deductions 


Answer of Internal Revenue Commissioner 
Held to Constitute Claim of Tax Deficiency 


Deduction Allowance 
Stated to Be Error 


Affirmative Allegations Ruled 
to Represent Demand for 
Increase in Assessment. 


LEON L. Motse v, CoMMISSIONER OF IN- 
TERNAL REVENUR: GERALD F. SCHLE- 
SINGER VY. COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL 
Revenue. Le Roy SCHLESINGER V. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE. 
Docket Nos. 7453, 7454, 7455 AND 
8036, Boarp oF Tax APPEALS. ‘ 
There were three issues involved in 

these proceedings which were consili- 

dated for hearing and decision. The 

Board of Tax Appeals disposed of one 

for ! ck of evidence by the petitioners 

and another by following its own de- 
cision in the appeal of Joy Floral Com- 

pany, 7B. T. A. 800. 

The third issue, however, presented 
for decision the question whether, when 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
had erred in allowing a deduction, his 
affirmative allegations in his answer to 
the petition constituted a claim for an 
increased deficiency. ’ . 

The Board held that such affirmative 
allegations were good and allowed them 
to stand as a claim for increased de- 
ficiency. There was dissenting opinion 
presented on this point. 

Jerome H. Bayer for the taxpayers; 
T. M. Mather for the Commissioner. 

_ Following is the full text of the find- 

ings of fact, the prevailing opinion and 
the opinion in dissent: 

Leon L. Moise, Gerald F. Schlesinger 
and LeRoy Schlesinger were equal part- 
ners in the firm of Schlesinge: and Ben- 
der of San Francisco, Calif. which was 
engaged in the wholesale liquor business 
from the date of its formation, July, 1, 
1918, until January 16, 1920, the date of 
its dissolution and termination of busi- 
ness: For many years prior to formation 
of the partnership, the liquor business of 
the three individuals had been conducted 
in the same location as a corporation. 
The premises and plant, occupied by the 
partnership in the conduct of its whole- 
sale liquor business were acquired under 
the terms of a lease entered into in 1916 
between H. Levi &Co.,a California cor 
poration, lessor, and Schlesinger and Ben- 
der, Inc., a California corporation, lessee. 
The principal terms of the lease provided 
for theuse of certain land and buildings 
thereon by the lessee or its assigns at 
a fixed monthly rentai for the period of 
15 years. The lease also provided that 
all additions such as improvements and 
fixtures should te made at the lessee’s 
expense and at the cancellation or termi- 
nation of the lease should revert to the 
lessor, The lessor further provided that 

o business other than of the lessee 
should be conducted on the premises. 


Expected Equipment 
Would Be Obsolete 


Believing that it would be compelled to| 


terminate its business in 1920 by. reason 
of national prohibition legislation, and 
believing that its leasehold improvements 


and equipment would be wholly obs0.| petition is not an allowable deduction to} 


lete at that time, the partnership charged 
off its books as a loss on December 31, 
1918, the amounts of $7,200, the balance 
remaining in its “Building” account, and 
$13,965.03, the balance remaining in its 
“Furniture” account. 

Upon closing its affairs early in 1920 
the partnership sold its furniture ana 
equipment, but no entries of such sales 
were made on its books. The lease by 
virtue of which the partnership occupied 
its business property was. terminated 
about April 1, 1920, and shortly there- 
after the premises were vacated. 

The partnership filed returns for the 
period July 1, 1918, ‘0 December31, 1918, 

_ and for the years 1919 and 1920. 

In its return for the six-months’ 
period July 1, 1918 to December 31, 1918, 
the partnership claimed as a deduction 

om gross income the sum of $21,- 
848.60 as exhaustion, wear and tear 
(including obsolescence) of its tangible 
properties. The Commissioner disallowed 
this sum as a deduction and refused to 
allow any amount as a deduction for the 
obsolescence of tangible property of the 
partnership. 

In its return for the year 1920, the 
partnership included in its gross income 
that year the sum of $7,801.18 represent- 
ing the proceeds received from sales of 
cooperage, scraps, and office furniture. 

In its returns filed for the period July 
1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, and for the 
years 1919 and 1920, the partnership 
claimed certain amounts therein as de- 
ductions from gross income for the 
obsolescence of good will. The Com- 
missioner, in a letter dated October 22, 
1924, signed by A. Lewis, head of divi- 
sion, and addressed to Schlesinger and 
Bender and received by it, informed the 
partnership that the correct amount of 
$52,814.70 was allowed the partnership 
as obsolescence of good will for prohibi- 
tion purposes, and indicated its distribu- 
tion over the three years 1918, 1919 and 
1920. 

Each of the petitioners involved in 
these proceedings filed individual income- 
tax returns covering the years in which 
deficiencies have been asserted. 

The return of Leon L. Moise for the 
year 1918 was filed with the Collector 
in the First. District of California not 
later than March 15, 1919. His return 
for the year 1919 was filed with, Collec- 

_,tor in the same district of California 
‘#Aot later than March 15, 1920. 

An undated income and surtax written 
consent covering 1918 and expiring March 
1, 1925, bearing the purported signature 
of Leon L.. Moise and D. H. Blair, Com- 
missioner, and acknowledged January 4, 
1924, was filed with the Commissioner. 
An income and profits-tax consent for 
1918 dated February 3, 1925, and expir- 
ing December 31, 1925, was executed and 
filed by the same petitioner. The said 
petitioner also signed a written consent 
covering 1919, dated February 3, 1925, 
and expiring December 31, 1926, Both 


of the two last-mentioned consents were; 


stamped approved March 25, 1925, and 
signed by D. H. Blair, Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 

The return ‘of Gerald F. Schesinger 
for the year 1918 was filed. with the 
Collector at Chicago, Ill., not later than 
March 22, 1919. This return bears the 
stamp “Collector of Internal Revenue, 
Paid March 15, 1919, Cashier A, Chicago, 
Ill.” It also bears the stamp “Collector 

» Rev. March 22, 1919.” 
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This return! which 
sworn to under date of March 20,| 


1919. The return for the year 1919 was 
filed with the Collector in the First Dis- 
trict of California, March 15, 1920. 

An income and surtax waiver dated 
February 25, 1924, covering 1918 and 
expiring March 1, 1925, and bearing the 
purported signature of Gerald ¥. Cchles- 
inger and D. H. Blair, Commissioner, 
was filed with the Commissioner. An 
income and profits-tax waiver for 1918, 
dated February 3, 1925, and expizing 
December 31, 1925, was sihged by Gerald 
F. Schlesinger and filed on the said date. 
He likewise signed an income and prof- 
its-tax waiver covering 1919 dated Jan- 
uary 30, 1925, and expiring December 
31, 1925. Both of the two last-mentioned 
waivers were stamped approved March 
25, 1925, and signed by D. H. Blair, Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue. 

The return of LeRoy Schlesinger for 
the year 1918 was filed with the Collector 
in the First District of California not 
later than March 165, 1919. 

The petitioner, LeRoy Schlesinger, 
executed an undated income and suriax 
waiver for the year 1918 expiring, March 
1, 1925. This document was accepted on 
January 4, 1924, and bears on its re- 
verse side the stamp “Personal Audit 
No. 4, September 19, 1924, Received.” 


Respondents Notified 
Of Deficiencies 


On July 29, 1925, the respondent issued 
60-day letters to petitioners Moise and 
Gerald F. Schlesinger, notifying them of 


hereinabove set forth, On September 
; 4, 1925, the respondent notified petitioner 
Leroy Schlesinger that his claim for 
| abatement had been rejected. 

| Petitioners allege in paragraph five 
| (e) of their petitions as follows: 

“The Commissioner in his letter dated 
October 22, 1924, file IT:PAP4-GWF- 
406 allowed as a deduction to Schlesinger 
and Bender obsolescence of good will 
amounting to $52,814.70 apportionable 
| between the years 1918, 1919 and 1920 
‘as follows: 1918, 12/37, $17,129.09; 
11919, 24/37, $34,258.19; 1920, 1/387, 
$1,427.42; As above $52,814.70.” 





: Upon motions made and duly granted! 
by the Board, the Commissioner filed} 


; amended answer in each of these pro- 
| ceedings, in paragraph four (a) of which 
‘he denies that he“had erred in refusing 
|to allow a deduction from gross income 
of the partnership of which the petition- 
;ers were members for obsolescence of 
‘tangible property and affirmatively al- 


leged in Docket 8036, Leroy Schlesinger, | 
; “that the Commissioner erred in not in-| 


| cluding in the petitioner’s income for the 
j year 1918, $5,709.70 and for the year 
1919, $11,419.39, said amount being the 
| petitioner’s distributive interest in $52,- 
; 814.70 deducted for the taxable years 
1918 and 1919 by Schlesinger and Bender 
as obsolescence of good will.” 


In paragraph five (c) of his amended 
answer in this proceeding the Commis- 
sioner stated as follows: 


; allegations contained in subdivison (c); 
of paragraph five of the petition, and | ¢; 
alleges that the obsolescence cf good; 
‘will amounting to $52,814.70 deducted} 


|by Schesinger and Bender as alleged in 
subdivision (c) of paragraph five of the 


; Said co-partnership.” 


| 
In the amended answer in Docket 7458, | 
eon L. Moise, the Commissioner denied | 
that he had erred as alleged in paragraph | 


; four (a) of the petition and “alleged that 
the Commissioner erred by not including 
‘in the petitioner’s income for the year 
1918, $5,709.70, for the year 1919, $11,- 
419.39, and for the year 1920, $475.80, 
said amounts being the petitioner’s dis- 
tributive interest in $52,814.70, deducted 
for the taxable years 1918, 1919 and 
1920, by Schlesinger and Bender as ob- 
solescence of good will. And, in para- 
graph 5(c) of his amended answer in 
this proceeding, stated as set forth 
above by the amended answer in Docket 
8036, LeRoy Schlesigner. The Commis- 
sioner alleged and admitted as set forth 
above in the proceedings of this tax- 
payer in Docket 7455. 

The amended answer in proceeding of 
Gerald F. Schlesinger, Docket No, 7454, 
contained he same admissions and alle- 
gaions as first above set forth in the 
proceding of LeRoy Schlesigner, Docket 
7455. 

| These amended answers, after spe- 
cifically admitting and denying every 
allegation of the petition, conclude as 
i follows: “Denies generally and specifi- 
| cally each and every other allegation con- 
| tained in the petition of the above-named 
taxpayer not hereinbefore expressly ad- 
| mitted, qualified or denied. Wherefore, 
it is prayed that the appeal be denied.” 

At the hearing of th 
counsel for the Commissioner contended 
for an increase of deficiencies upon the 
affirmative allegations in the amended 
answers in respect of the deduction of 

ee for good will. 


Validity of Consents 


| A fter Five Year Period 
| Opinion by Littleton: 

The first contention of the petitioners 
is that the various written consents 
filed are ineffective for the reason that 
they were approved by the Commissioner 
after the expiration of the five-year 
priod within which the Commissioner 
could make assessments for the respec- 
tive years involved. 

The Board has previously held that a 
consent executed after the five-year pe- 
riod has expired is valid and that taxes 
may be assessed within the period of 
such consent. Joy Floral Co., 7B, T. A. 


800. Upon the authority of that decision, | w 


the contentions of all petitioners with 


respect to the issue of the statute of lim- | Commissioner Van Fossan 


itations are denied. See also Friend M. 
Aiken, 10 B. T. A. 553, and Sugar Run 
Coal Mining Co., 11 B. T. A. 587. 

the petitioners, Leon 
L. Moise and 
contended that the original written con- 
sents covering 1918 and expiring March 
1, 1925, were neither signed nor author- 
ized by them. However, the said peti- 
tioners admitted having filed consents 
for 1918, dated February 3, 1925, and 
January 30, 1925, respectively, and ex- 
Piring December 31, 1925. 

Whatever may have been the fact as 
to the original consents, there is no ques- 
tion as to the validity of the later ones. 
These properly signed consents effec- 
tively extended the period fixed by law. 

_The second issue presented for deci- 
sion is whether or not, in determining 
the net income of the partnership of 

the petitioners were members, 
obsolescence of its tangible assets is al- 


his final determination of the deficiencies | 


“Admits the; 


ese proceedings | asserted in any particular language. 


:in an increase of the net income and the 


| 


Two Other Issues 


Of Appeal Denied 


Two Members of Board of Tax 
Appeals Join in Dissent- 
ing Opinion. 


lowable as a deduction from gross in- 
come. 

The first difficulty in granting the pe- 
titioners’ contention on this point lies in 
the insufficiency of evidence as to the | 
value of the tangible assets on account 
of which obsolescence is claimed. The | 
principal evidence presented as to these | 
values was the ledger of the partnership, 
which showed a balance in the “build- 
ing” account at December 81, 1918, of 
$7,200 and in the “furniture and fix-, 
tures” account’ a balance of $13,965.03. 

On of the petitioners testified that the 
$7,200 in the “building” account repre- 
sented money which had been expended | 
“in building vats and fixtures and also 
building a cellar in the building which 
we had leased;” but from an examina- 
tion of the ledger account it appears that 
this statement does not mean more than 
that costs of the character referred to 
were entered in this account. and that. ! 
after adjustments for depreciation, and 
possibly for other reasons, the balance 
of $7,200 remained. 


| Method of Computation 
| Of Book Values Vague | 


In neither instance do we know how} 
such book values were computed. We 
|have no proof of costs or appropriate 
jratés of depreciation, nor do we have a 
segregation or identification of the 
assets upon which the obsolescence was 
predicated. Neither have we the amount 
{sold or salvaged from the furniture and 
equipment in 1920. 

Thus, we have no basis on which to 
determine the amount of obsolescence in 
‘either instance. In the absence of evi- 
dence the petitioner’s contention under 
this issue must be denied. Star Brewing 
Co., 7 B. T. A. 377. 

The third issue is whether the Com- 
missioner erred in allowing the partner- 
fem of Schlesinger and Bender a deduc- 
tion for obsolescence of good-will and 
whether, by the affirmative allegations 
jin his amended answers, he has effec- 
j tively asserted a claim for increased de- 
ficiencies, 

Section 274 (e) provides: 

“The Board shall have jurisdiction to 
redetermine the correct amount of the 
deficiency even if the amount so rede- 
|termined is greater than the amount of 
the deficiency, notice of which has been 
mailed to the taxpayer, and to determine 
whether any penalty, additional amount 
1or addition to the tax should be assessed, 
i claim therefor is asserted by the Com- 

missioner at or before the hearing or a 
| rehearing.” 

Rule 14 of the Board’s Rules of Prac- 
ce provides in part that “the answer 
shall be so drawn as fully and com- 
pletely to advise the petitioner and the 
Board of the nature of the defense. It 
shall contain a specific admission or de- 
nial of each material allegation of fact 
contained in the petition and shall set 
forth any new matters upon which the 
Commissioner relies for defense or af- 
firmative relief.” 


| Amended Answers 
| Assertion of Claim 


We are of opinion that the Commis- 
sioner has, by his amended answers, ef- 
fectively. asserted a claim for increased | 
deficiencies within the meaning of Sec- 
tion 274 (e) of the Revenue Act of 1926. 
The petitioners allege that the Commis- 
sioner allowed the partnership a deduc- 
tion totaling $52,814.70 for obsolescence 
of ood- will 
‘ The Commissioner admits that he did 
this and affirmatively alleges that he 
erred in so doing and that he erred in 
not including in the income of each of 
the petitioners his distributive share of 
the profits of the partnership without 
any allowance for shedloscuuce of good- 
will since obsolescence of good-will is not | 
an allowable deduction from gross in- 
come, 

It is clear from these allegations that 
the Commissioner is asserting a claim in | 


each proceeding for a deficiency in ex- 
| 





a 
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cess of the amount originally determined 
by him. It is not necessary that the 
claim by the Commissioner for a defi- 
ciency in excess of the amount originally 
determined by him, or for a penalty, 
additional amount or addition in tax be 


A sufficient claim has been made if the 
Commissioner affirmatively alleges error 
in his original determination, together 
with facts sufficient, if proved, to result 


tax of the petitioner over that originally 
determined by him. 

There is no dispute as to the facts 
relative to the deductions originally al- 
lowed by the Commissioner for obsoles- 
cence of good-will. The claim of the 
Commissioner that he erroneously al- 
lowed the partnership deductions for 
Obsole8cence of good-will for the years 
involved and that the distributive share 
of the petitioners of the net income of 
the partnership should be increased ac- 
cordingly is well taken, Red Wing Malt- 
ing Co., 8 Fed. (2d) 108; 15 Fed. (2d) 
626. Manhattan Brewing Co., 6 B. T. 
A. 952, 

Reviewed by the Board. 


: Judgment 
ill be entered under Rule 50. 


| Dissents from Opinion 


| 


Van Fossan, dissenting: 
I am unable to agree with the prevail- 


tald F. Schlesinger, |ing opinion on the third issue of the 


case. This issue involved the determina- 
tion of whether or not the Commis- 
sioner has effectively asserted the claim 
for the additional amount or addition to 
the tax beyond that set forth in the 
original notices of deficiencies, 

Section 274 (e) provides: 

“The Board shall have jurisdiction to 
redetermine the correct amount of the 
deficiency even if the amount so rede- 
termined is greater than the amount of 
the deficiency, notice of which has been 
mailed to the taxpayer, and to determine 
whether any penalty, additional amount 
or addition to the tax’ should be assessed, 
if claim therefor is asserted by the Com- 
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SYLLaB! are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
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PROCEDU 


swer: 


RE: Board of Tax Appeals: Affirmative Allegations in an An- 
1926 Act.—Where the Commissioner of Internal Revenue erred 


in allowing a deduction to the taxpayer for obsolescence of good will, his 
affirmative allegations to that effect in an amended answer to the petition 
constitute a claim for an increased deficiency under the Revenue Act of 1926. 


~—-Leon L. Moise v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
peals.)—Yearly Index Page 1927, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


EFUNDS: Claims: 
ments: 


Oral: 


Advice of Field Agent: 
All Revenue Acts.—Where an internal revenue field agent in- 


(Board of Tax Ap- 


Admitted Overpay- 


formed a taxpayer, after a reaudit of his books, that he had overpaid his tax 
but that no action was required of him and the taxpayer filed no written 
claim for a refund until after the statute of limitations barred the claim, 


held: 


No claim for a refund was filed within the meaning of the statute 


which requires claims for refunds to be in writing, and the Government was 
not bound by the advice given the taxpayer by the agent because such action 
was outside the scope of the agent’s authority.—Daniel Ritter v. United 
States. (Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit.)}—Yearly Index Page 


1927, Col. 6 (Volume III.) 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


YEARLY 


( INDEX 1927) 
Refunds 


Oral Claim for Tax Refund Made to Agent 
Of Internal Revenue Bureau Is Denied 


TODAY’S 
PAGE 


3 


Circuit Court of Appeals Holds Request for Return of 
Overpayment Must Be in Writing. 


DANiEL RITTER, PLAINTIFF IN Error, V. | estopped by any statement made to plain- 
Unitep STATES OF AMERICA, DEFEND-| tiff by the field agent. : . 
ANT IN Error. No. 3798, Circurtt | The case is here on plaintiff’s writ 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE Tarp | of error. 


Circuit. { Section 1112 of the Revenue Act of 
The Circuit Court of Appeals held, in — eee Tea br te ica 
: eo3 > ° ! nd of any e , 
affirming @ decision by the trial pencring (7 have bene erroneously or illegally 
that an oral claim for a tax refund, madc'! assessed or collected or any sum al- 
to an Internal Revenue foe oe sie leged to have been excessive or in any 
not a Pei state. 7. Ann ioe oan | manner Soe collected, ~— with 
meaning ne Ste m8 ©- | exceptions not here pertinent, “be pre- 
fund is required by law, the Appellate! sented to the Commissioner of Internal 


| Court ruled, and it said that it appeared) Revenue within four years next after 
| impossible to file such a claim without | the payment of such tax.” 


| reducing it to writing. E ; 
In error to the District Court for the Attention Not Called 
Western District of Pennsylvania. | . 
Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, To Overpay ment : 
Circuit Judges. | Section 1113 ghhge that no suit or 
Following is the full text of the opin- | proceeding shall be maintained in any 


‘ion by Judge Davis: 
This was an action brought by Daniel 
Ritter to recover from the United States 


icourt for the recovery of any internal 
revenue tax alleged to have been erro- 
' neously or illegally assesed and collected, 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated October 3, 1928. 


*Arthur Curtiss James, v. Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue. Docket No. 2509. 
Where a parent company owns all 
the stock of its subsidiary com- 
panies, in determining the source of 
profits or earnings of the parent 
company available for distribution 
to the’ stockholders, within the con- 
templation of Section 201 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918, the earning of 
the subsidiaries should be consid- 
ered only to the extent to which 
they have been distributed as div- 
idends to the parent company. 
Where in 1918 the parent cor- 
poration received dividends from a 
subsidiary corporation, a portion of 
which was paid from earnings and 
profits accumulated since February 
28, 1918, and the balance from other 
sources, held, that the distributions 
made by the subsidiary to the par- 
ent from sources other than earn- 
ings accrued subsequent to February 
28, 1913, represent, for the purposes 
of the income tax, a return to it of a 


part of its investment and do not 
constitute earnings available for dis- 
tribution to stockholders where 
there is no gain in excess of cost or 
March 1, 1913, value. 

When it is necessary, in deter- 
mining the source from which dis- 
tributions to stockholders are made, 
to prorate the net earnings of the 
year, the Federal income and profits 
taxes for the taxable year are prop- 
erly deducted in computing the earn- 
ings of the year. L. S. Ayers and 
Co., 1 B. T. A. 1185, distinguished. 

In computing the earnings of a 
corporation available for distribu- 
tion under the Revenue Act of 1918, 
the date of payment is controlling. 

Liberty bonds received from a 
corporation, as part of a dividend, 
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should be valued at their market 


jor any sum alleged to have been excessive 
aoe | until a claim for refund “has been duly 
1917 of $1,091.81 with interest. The case| fed with the Commissioner of Internal 
was argued on plaintiff’s complaint and) Revenue according to the provisions of 
defendant’s affidavit of defense, raising | jaw in that regard, and the regulations 
| questions of law in the nature of a de- lof the Secretary of the Treasury estab- 
murrer under the Pennsylvania practice. | jished in pursuance thereof.” 

On April 1, 1918, piaintiff filed his tax} As above stated, attention of the Bu- 
return for 1917 showing a tax liability of | reau of Internal Revenue was not called 
$6,964.95 which was paid on June 7, 1915.| to this overpayment until the letter of 
On December 30, 1922, an examination! September 11, 1924. Section 281 of the 
of plaintiff’s books, by revenue field | Revenue Act of 1924 was then in force. 


; an overpayment in taxes for the yeat 








value when received. 


*Louisiana Jockey Club, Inc., Successor 
to Business Men’s Racing Association, 
Ins., -v. Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. Docket No. 14654. 


In 1924 the petitioner paid a note, 
the payment of which had been as- 
sumed by the City of New Orleans 
as a part of the purchase price of 
land. The payment was made in or- 
der to obtain immunity from inter- 
ference by city authorities with the 
conduct of the business of the peti- 
tioner. Held, that the amount paid 
was a legal deduction from gross in- 
come as a necessary expense, 

Old Line Insurance Company v. Com-! 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | 
Nos. 30045 and 32987. 

A contingency reserve for antici- 
pated excessive mortality losses in 
reserves invested, which was main- 
tained by petitioner in addition to a 
reserve of the net value of out- 
standing policies is not a reserve 
— oe arn the meaning 
of Section 245(a) (3 y 
Act of 1921. (a) (2) of the Revenue tions; that the facts which he had sub- 

Western Valve Bag Company v. Com-! mitted were ‘insufficient to constitute an 
missioner of Internal Revenue. Docket | informal claim” and that unless a state- 
Nos. 9580, 11612 and 13062. | ment was submitted evidencing his in- 

1. Determination of Commissioner. | tention to claim refund prior to the op- 
denying special assessment for 1918 eration of the statute no overassessment 
and 1921 is approved. might be allowed. _ However, on Decem- 

2. Determination of Commissioner | ber 6, 1924, plaintiff filed with the Coi- 
disallowing deduction claimed to rep- lector of Internal Revenue at Pittsburgh 
resent exhaustion of contract sus- a formal written claim for refund. 
tained. On February 4, 1925, the Commissioner 

3. Determination of Commissioner | of Internal Revenue again advised plain- 
imposing penalty for negligence tiff that his claim for refund was barred 
sustained. by the statute of limitations. Therc- 

Decisions marked (*) have been after, on May 26, 1926, suit-was brought 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- on aes aleeicted fame as a matter of law 
Mea aa be melted ty Jal tact |tgcaim for zetund was bere by the 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- po ‘akeet crs aed ees 
scribers who are interested in any | Agent Timberlake was ineffective be- 

decision not so designated should | cause the statute requires that it be made 
write to the Inquiry Division, The | to the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
United States Daily. inue and the Government was not 


agent, Timberlake, disclosed the over- 
payment. The agent gave the plaintif 
|a copy of his report and told him of the 
overpayment. Plaintiff says that he then 
and there made an oral claim for refund 
and that the agent told him that no fur- 
ther action on his part would be neces- 
sary and that the overpayment would be 
| refunded as a matter of course. 


Report Appears 
To Have Been Lost 


The report was sent by mail to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue at Washing- 


it never reached Washington. Informa- 
tion of the Bureau or Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue until September 11, 
1924, when the plaintiff wrote a letter to 
the Commissioner about the overpay- 
ment, though plaintiff alleges that he be- 
gan to make inquiries as to what was 
holding up its return as early as Novem- 
ber 26, 1923. The Department replied to 


t 





vember 25, 1925, advising plaintiff that 
the return of the overpayment appeared 
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ton, but it appears to have been lost for | 


the letter of September 11, 1924, on No- | 


to be barred by the Statute of Limita- | 


The court held that} 


| It provides that a refund of overpay- 
|ment of any income tax imposed by the 
| Revenue Acts of 1909, 1913, 1916, 1917, 
| 1918 and 1921 shall not be allowed or 
made after four years from the time 
the tax was paid uniess before the ex- 
piration of such four years a claim there- 
| for is filed by the taxpayer. 

The tax in this case was paid by Rit- 
ter on June 7, 1918. There is no ques- 
tion but that the tax involved in this 
suit was an overpayment innocently 

|made. In order to have it refunded, 
| however, it was necessary that a claim 
be filed with the Commissioner of: In- 
ternal Revenue witnin four years from 
the date of payment. It is unfortunate 
1and to be regretted that the plaintiff 
finds himself in the position in which 
his negligence, misunderstanding or the 
unauathorized statement of the fieid 
| agent, Timberlake, piaces him, but the 
| sovereign Government may not be sued 
except upon its consent and then only 
upon the conditions under which it has 
| consented to be sued, even though they 
| be purely formal. Cheatham v. United 
| States, 92 U. S. 85; King County Say- 
| ings Institution v. Blair, 116 U. 8S. 200; 
.Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana Raii- 
road Co. v. United States, 254 U. S. 141; 
| Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Company v. 
; United States, 260 U. S. 565; United 
| States v. Richards, 27 Fed. (2d) 284. 
One of these conditions in this case is 
that the claim for refund must have 
| been filed with the Commissioner of In- 
; ternal Revenue within four years after 
the time of payment of such tax. 
plaintiff urges that there was no need 
or necessity for the filing of the claim 
‘for refund becaus: the field agent of 
the Commissioner had gone into the tax- 
payer’s office and made the discovery 
and therefore the Commissioner knew 
Re the overpayment, but the case of 





Rock Island v. United States, supra, set- 
tles this question, contrary to plaintiff’s 
| contention. 

The plaintiff says that his oral state- 
iment to field agent, Timberlake, consii- 
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1928) 


Railroads 


Petition for Advane 
In Western Rates Is 
Opposed by Shippers 


Commercial Interests and Oil 
Operators File Objec- 
tions to Proposal 
Of Carriers. 


Answers to the petition of the west- 
ern trunk line railroads looking towards 
increased commodity rates in that terri- 
tory have been filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by Wilson & Com- 
pany, of Chicago, Procter & Gamble Co., 
of Cincinnati, Iola Cement Mills Traffic 
Association, of Kansas City, Mo., and 
A. C. Holmes, L. R. Cowles and R. D. 
Pearce, a committee representing mid- 

mtinent oil companies. : 
cone commercial interests object to the 
granting of the carriers’ petition. Wil- 
son & Company assert that it is “re- 
markably vague and indefinite and con- 
tend that “a full disclosure should be 
made so that the Commission and the 


various parties may intelligently con- | 


ider whether there is either occasion or 
- Satenetty for a further review of rate 
structurés heretofore prescribed. 
The committee representing the 
erators denies that = eer 
which would justify the departur 
orderly procedure and submits that the 
reasons urged by the carriers are not 
sufficient to justify the Commission in 
letting down the bars to the oe me 
and publication of new and een 
highly increased rates without a full and 
orderly hearing before the Commission. 


Briefs on Rail Rates 
To Canada Are File 


Views Are Presented in Re- 
sponse to Invitation 0 


I. C. C. 


Questions raised by a decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States re- 
lating to the publication of rates on traf- 
fic between the United States and Can- 
ada are discussed in briefs filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission Octo- 
ber 3, in response to its notice that in- 
terested parties should present their 


oil op- 
exists 
from 


views. 

The Mineapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. 
Marie Railroad holds that the practice 
of publishing and filing joint rates with 
the Commission should not be disturbed. 
‘The Court’s decision in News Syndicate 
Company v. New York Central Railroad, 
the railroad argues, does not authorize 


Absorptio 
With C., B. & Q. 


[Continued f 


Great Northern Pacific company. This 


exchange is made possible without ad-|Canal had not been built. 
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Freight Rates 


e |Plan of Great Northern Pacific Railway 
For Unified Western System Is Argued 


n of Three Lines and Operation in Conjunction 
Rd. Is Proposed. 


rom Page 1.] 


The Panama 
The automo- 
The era of good 


}the Wisconsin Central. 


| bile was in its infancy. 


justments of any kind by reason of the | 
similarity of valuations, amounts of out-| roads, of common carriers by truck and 


ions,|by bus, and universal use of private 
standing stock, current stock quotations, | by Rs. 
funded tddstedaoh, earnings, and divi-| automobiles was then at most but a 


dream 
rates, ~ soa 8 
Re eae is shown by the “Competition, deemed so essential in 


lowing comparisons: 
- F G. N. R. R. 
Valuation car- 
rier prop- 
erty $ 
Amount  out- 
standing 
StOCK occcss 
Funded debt .. 
Average Net 
Railway Op- 
erating Rev- - 
{ enue 27,122,473 
Dividend Rate 5% 


| Arguments Presented 


‘ol- | 


N.P.R.R.| then only by the Northern Pacific and 
|Great Northern and sought to be pre- 
jserved by the Northern Securities de- 

$510,049,060 | cision, is now furnished by many car- 
jriers, by rail, by water, and by 
| highway.” 

, Mr. Lyons contended that “there is 
L nothing about the proposed system that 
is contrary to any requirements of the 
j}law as to kind or character or size.” 
The effect of the proposed unification 
on competition, he said, will not be ad- 
verse to “the public interest, and the 
fears of the Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Paul & Pacific Railroad Company and 
the receiver of the Minneapolis & St. 
Louis Railroad Company for their future, 
if unification be permitted, have, when 
analyzed, no substantual basis.” He said 


531,2 


48,388 


; 


248,000,000 
319,481,000 


249,016,218 
333,394,544 


20,850,664 
5% 


|In Favor of Merger oil 
The proposed Great Northern Pacific | 
Railway Company was represented by 


} Walker D. 
counsel for t 
jern lines. D. F. Lyons, : : 
eral counsel for the Northern Pacific, rep-| that they are fair to stockholders the 
resented the Northern lines. ~ ., | record which contains no objection from 
| Greater earnings of the unified rail-| any stockholder to the equal treatment 
1 would react to the benefit of the} of the two stocks. He pointed out also 


he stockholders of the North- | 


for exchange of stock are fair and rea- 


St. | 


Hines, New York, special) the terms of the leases and provisions ! 


or St. Paul, gen-/ sonable, and he cited as strong evidence | 


| Control of Short Railroad 


| Is Sought by T. & P. Line 


Acquisition of control by the Texas 
& Pacific Railway of the Texas-New 
Mexico Railway, is proposed in a sup- 
plemental finance application to the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission made 
public October 3, in Finance Docket No. 
6720. The application states that it will 
purchase, subject to the Commission’s 
approval, $500,000 of: the New Mexico 
jcompany’s stock, the proceeds of which 
will be used in construction’ of a line 
from a connection with the Texas & 
Pacific at Monahans, Texas, via Wink, 
Texas, to the southern boundary of the 
State of New Mexico, approximately 38 


Commission. 


Pacific would have $14,656 estimated op- 
erating revenues. per mile, as against 
$17,000 per mile for the western dis- 
trict railroads as a whole, and its total 
| assets would be less than those of the 
{ Southern Pacific System, while its cor- 
| porate surplus would be less than that 
| of the Southern Pacific or the Santa Fe. 

No change in the position of the Burl- 
ington from that which it has occupied 
for 27 years is contemplated, Mr. Hines 
said, and none could be made without 
| the approval of the Commission. There- 
| fore he expressed the opinion that “the 
Burlington does not come into the pic- 
ture at all.’” 

However, he said, in reply to ques- 
;tions by Commissioner Eastman, even 
|if the Burlington be included, the gross 


| 


| operating revenues per mile would be 
{but $15,539, or considerably less than 
those of the principal transcontinental 
systems to the south or the average 
for the western district. “There have 


Gasoline 
Daily Average Output 


Of Gasoline During 
August Sets Record 


Crude Petroleum Production | 
Increases 78,000 Bar- 
rels Per Day Over 
July. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
newly discovered deep sand at Santa Fe 


|the northwest*25 years ago, furnished | miles, as previously authorized by the Springs. 


Stocks of crude petroleum in the mid- 
;continent area increased in August, due 
ee the rise in output at Seminole. How- 

ever, this was more than counterbal- 
anced by withdrawals in other areas with 
the result that a decrease of 600,000 bar- 
rels was recorded in total crude stocks 
east of California. Stocks of light crude 
in California increased slightly but 
stocks of heavy crude and fuel oil de- 
clined over 600,000 barrels. Total stocks 
of all oils decreased 2,458,000 barrels in! 
August, the largest decline in these 
stocks since September,. 1926. 
Gasoline Production Higher. | 
Runs to stills of crude petroleum 
;} again attained record figures in August, 
| 1928, when the daily average through- 
out was 2,632,000 barrels. This repre- 
|sents an increase over August, 1927, of 
343,000 barrels, or 15 per cent. 

Gasoline production also reached a 
| new high level in August, when the daily 
| average output was 1,098,000 barrels, or 
| 22 per cent above that of August, 1927. 

The daily average domestic demand con- 


Avrworizen Statements ONty Are Presenten Heretn, Berna 
Pusuisaep Witnout COMMENT BY THe Unriren States Darr 


Public Utilities 


Selection of Speakers for Discussions 
Of Public Utility Policies Is Investigated 


Trade Commission Also Inquires Into Employment o 
Publicity Men by Power Conference. 


[Continued from Page $.] 


licity man for the 1927 conference. Mr, 
Switzer said it was his understanding 
that Mr. Hornady was not the employe 
of the conference although a payment of 
$500 was made to Mr. Hornady by Dr. 
Pratt. This was in the nature of a loan, 
Mr. Switzer said. He added that it was 
his understanding that the actual ar- 
rangement was made for Mr. Hornady to 
handle the publicity by W. J. Baldwin, of 
the Alabama Power Co. 

Mr. Switzer, who is a member of the 
faculty of the University of Tennessee, 
testified that he had written articles for 
publication on the subject of Govern- 
ment participation in the public utilities 
and that he had submitted these articles 
for criticism to representatives of the 
Alabama Power Co. before submitting 
them to magazines for publication. 

Mr. Healy questioned Mr. Switzer re- 
garding copies of letters written and 
received by the latter while acting as 
secretary of the conference. One letter 
written by Mr. Switzer to Paul S. Clapp, 
ef New York, managing director, of the 
National Electric Light Association, ex- 
pressed gratification that Mr. Clapp had 
accepted an invitation to address the 
1927 convention of the Southern Appa- 
lochion Power Conference and said: 

“You will see by the enclosed program 
that we are asking you to talk on ‘State 
Regulation v. Government Operation.’ 
* * * The point that we want to have 


| roac 1 T of 
|public in future consideration of rate 
ts, Mr. Lyons, general counsel 


adjustmen ‘ 
of the Northern Pacific Railway, told the 


Commission in opening the argument. 


Mr. Lyons said that among the benefits | 


| which would accrue to the public if the 
,Government authorizes the unification 
are: 
| Use of such portions of the $10,000,000 
operating savings as could be used to 
make up deficits of the short lines to 
| which offers have been made. 

Stockholders of the two Northerns 
would get a better or surer return on 
their investment, and for this would 
|make it less expensive to finance im- 
provements and extensions. 


Increased expenditures by the Great! 


Northern Pacific, the unified railroad, in 
} colonization and agricultural and indus- 
trial development work. 
Larger earnings could voluntarily 
!'make great reductions where needed or 
1could continue abnormally low rates. 
In the study of rate, adjustments in 
the northwest the Interstate Commerce 
| Sonstaiaaion would give consideration to 


the greater earnings of the Great North- | 


ern Pacific. . ; 
“One very real way in which the pub- 


lic could share in the $10,000,000 would | 


be by the acceptance by the Minneapolis 
& St. Louis security holde 
of the Northern lines to take over the 


Minneapolis & St. Louis,” Mr. Lyons 


rs of the offer} 


| that 70 per cent of the stockholders of 
| the two Northern companies accepted 
| the plan and deposited their stock. 


| Need of Economies 


beef for many years two systems in the 
, | United States,” Mr. Hines continued, 
| “having much greater management prob- 
jlems than those of the proposed sys- 
|tem, even if the operation of the Burl- 
| “We believe that the need for econ-|ington as a part of it should be au- 
|} omies in operation and for the lowest! thorized. I refer to the New York Cen- 
| possible operating costs is greater in/tral and the Pennsylvania, which have 
|the northwest than in any other part|greater operating revenues and expenses 
number of em- 


| Said to Exist 


!of the country,” Mr. Lyons continued,!per mile and a greater 
| “because of the dependency of the noth-! ployes.” 
| west on low railroad rates. The north-! The Transportation Act of 1920, Mr. 
west is a comparatively new and un-! Fines argued, represented a reversal of 
developed country of great natural re-/the old policy relating to maintenance 
sources, a prodficing section with a small! o¢ competition as expressed in the anti- 
| consuming population adjacent to its rail | trust laws and took the position that 
line. As its principal markets are Nit is in the public interest to promote 
the middle west and co the east its prod- | unifications of railroads in proper cases 
ucts are transported Iong distances and | jut he ality contended that the Union 
compete in those markets with similar | pacific Milwaukee and Canadian Pacific 
products originating much nearer the! _ waters. as well ae hc Panama Cankl 
market or moving on low water rates. | SYStEMS. as Ww st The ager ent ig 
In furnishing service and low rates | imsure effective competition for trans- 
| continental traffic while 98 per cent of 


northwest railroads must cope with many + ; ; 
: : = 7 7 | -affi : ther s is 
difficulties and handicaps.” He men-, the traffic of the two Northern lines i 


tioned these facts about railroad opera- ; ; 
tion in the northwest: " other lines or such that there is now 


Long hauls. ;no competition, so that the situation 
Seasonal character of movement; peak| Would not be changed by the granting 


| loading in two or three months. 'of the application. 


Adverse weather conditions and moun- 
tain grades. 
;. Unbalanced movement of traffic; 


| Arguments Made 
and| Opposing Merger 


either subject to active competition of | 


tinued to rise and in August amounted brought 
| to 1,069,000 barrels, or 11 per cent above 
the corresponding period in 1927. Ex- 
ports of gasoline fell off but stocks were 
reduced over 3,000,000 barrels, and on 
August 31 amounted to 27,197,000 bar- 
rels. At the current rate of total de- 
mand, these stocks represent the low 
figure of 22 days’ supply, as compared 
, With 25 days’ supply on hand a month 
lago and 31 days’ supply on hand a 
| year ago. 
|. The indicated domestic demand for| rels. 
jkerosene was higher in August but | was 
| inerea again increased due to a greater 


regulation is an actuality today and that 





| fush production in the St. Louis field 
| 


| 
| shut-down agreement. 


West Texas was practically unchanged 
from July. A total of 113 producers 
was completed in West Texas in August, 
| Which had the unprecedented total daily 
initial production of over 1,000,000 bar- 
Nearly all of this new production 
pinched in immediately. Production 
in the Panhandle and at Seal Beach 
recorded slight decreases in August. 
Stocks of crude petroleum in 


increase in output. Slight increases were 
|recorded in the production and consump-: 
tion of lubricants. Stocks of fuel oil con- 
tinued to rise but the increase was less!000 barrels on August 1 to 17,696,000 
| than for July. The production of wax| barrels at the end of the month. This 
| Was higher but a heavy domestic de-i increase accumulated coindently with the 
}mand resulted in a further ‘lowering of! new flush production at Little River. 
| stocks, é . | The decline in the production of natu- 
Large Wells Discovered. | ral gasoline was checked in August when 
The refinery data of this report were | the total output amounted to 143,700,000 
compiled from schedules of 334 — This represents a daily average 
jles; with an aggregate daily crude oil ca-! of 290,000 gallons, or 7 per cent. No out- 
| pacity of 3,186,000 barrels. These re-| standing increases in production were re- 
fineries operated during August at 83|corded in any of the seven major dis- 
per cent of their recorded capacity asjtricts in August. The output of the 
compared with 
at 82 per cent of their reco 
in July. 
The feature of the month from the 


rded capacity | creased slightly, Indiana-Illinois, Texas 
| and Louisiana-Arkansas were unchanged 
| but a decline in Oklahoma-Kansas wa 


|inereasingly heavy westbound movement 
| of empty cars. 


| H.J. Pickering, representing the Public 
Affairs Committee of the City of Su- 


the Commission to award reparation on 
international through rates where the 
American carrier publishes a reasonable 
rate from international boundary to 
destination, and it is therefore incum- a 
bent on the American carriers to pub- Freight would be more expeditiously 
lish such rates. moved through use of shorter routes, 

Other briefs were filed by the Pulp &/the speaker told the Commission. Ter- 
Paper Traffic League, Southern Hard-| minal delays would be lessened; direct 
wood Traffic Association, American} savings in trucking and other costs to 
Cyanamid Company, Publishers’ Ass0-| shippers Would follow consolidation of 
ciation of New York City, Tribune Com-| freight stations; switching charges on 
pany, News Syndicate Company, Inc.,} noncompetitive business moving from 
and Liberty Weekly, Inc., Minnesota &{ one line to another would be saved to 
Ontario Paper Company, the Brown! shippers; and one-line rates would be 
Company of Portland, Me., and Abitibi} substituted for two-line rates with ac- 
Power & Paper Company, Ltd., Mani-} eompanying broadening of markets which 
toba Paper Company, Ltd., Murray Bay | would result in a 15-per cent reduction 
Paper Company, Ltd., Ste. Anne Paper | in rates on practically all of this traffic. 
Company, Ltd., G. H. Mead Company | Mr. Lyons, in his argument, referred 
and Meal Sales Company, operating | to the fact that unification of railroads 
paper mills in the provinces of Ontario|js the policy of Congress and that it 
and Quebec. |was approved and is being repeatedly 
urged by the President of the United 
| States, and is being furthered by de- 
cisions of the Commission in important 
cases. 

“In every branch of industry, com- 
binations are being made resulting in 
larger and stronger corporations,” he 
‘eontinued. “The inability of the North- 
ern lines to make adequate earnings 
on existing rates and volume of busi- 
iness, and many other factors and cir- 

nission ' eymstances all suggested the advisabil- 
announced October 3 action by Division | jty of submitting this application for 
4 in uncontested cases on its finance | authority to combine the Northern Pa- 
docket as follows: | cific, the Great Northern, and the Spo- 

Supplemental report in Finance Docket! ;one, Portland & Seattle railroads.” 
No. 5609, revoking that portion of cer- Mc.“Livons said that the asthern Se- 
Seed = cs er tte eae leurities case tek of importance in the 
ccanbon try the Rock Island &| present proceedings. ; 
Pacific it eae eusapay of a line of rail- “Not only has there been a change in 
road between, Stinnett, Texas and the|the law, inasmuch as the Commission 
Texas-Oklahoma, State line, approved. i may now in proper case releive carriers 

Report and certificate in Finance Docket ; from the operation of ‘anti-trust laws’, 
No. 7050, (1) authorizing the Chicago, Rock | 11+ there have been important changes 
Island & Guif Railway Company to acquire | in transportation conditions Cae a areeth = 
and construct a line of railroad in Pot- | : os ise cts Mactheen 
ier, Carson, Hutchinson and Hansford; West since the decisior in } 
Counties, Tex., and (2) denying request | Securities case, and the dangers of mo- 
for permission to retain excess earnings, !nopoly so much feared in 1900 have large- 
{ly disappeared. 


said. 
Freight Movement 
Would Be Expedited 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 


Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


Chicago, 


approved. 


7093, authorizing the Seaboard Air Line 


atin Pondans tofesue (i) réetundin | were but two transcontinental lines serv- 
Railway npany ssue g- 


i res Great North- 
mortgage gold bonds in an aggregate |??& the northwest, and the . 
Ceeuat’ which, when taken at their fair | ¢™ did not then reach Tacoma, Wash., 
market value at the time of pledge, will| or Portland, Ore. Ay 
not exceed $1,096,465.53; to be pledged| “The Milwaukee had not built its Pu- 
under applicant’s first and consolidated| get Sound extension and did not then 
mortgage; and (2) not exceeding $1,173,800 | operate its own trains between the Twin 
of first and consolidated mortgage gold | Cities and the head of the lakes. The 
bonds, Series A, to be pledged ~ re-' Union Pacific had no line to Tacoma or 
eeere coe ge te ee eee, Si aadaes and did not extend to Yakima, 
ditions prescribed, approved. _ |Wash. The Spokane International, run- 

| ning north from Spokane to a connection 
| with the Canadian Pacific Railway, had 
jnot been constructed, The Canadian 


Additional tabulations 
| National System, extending to the Paci- 


When the Northern Se- | 
Report and order in Finance Docket No.| eyyities case was begun in 1903 there} 


; Slow development of the country served | 
| and thin traffic. 

The competition of the Panama Canal 7 i. “ ™ 
|and the eats competition that results| | Frederick H. Wood, of New York, of 
{from the fact that there are four trans-|the firm of Cravath, de Gersdorff, 
‘continental roads, including the Canadian [Swaine & Wood, attorneys for the St. 
| Pacific Railway, running from the Twin| Paul, arguing in opposition to the mer- 
|Cities to Puget Sound in northerly 400) get, said in part: 
lor 500 mile belt, while four roads serve 
the southerly 1,600-mile belt; four roads 
‘serve the entire Oregon and California 
;coast south of Portland, about 1,200 
;miles, while six roads serve 300 or 400/ these economies on to the public through 
|miles north from Portland. | reduced rates. Without belittling the im- 
| Mr. Lyons, referring to testimony! portance of reducing operating expenses 


perior, Wis., made a brief argument in 
support of the application. 


titioners rely chiefly on estimated re- 
sulting operating economies. They ex- 
pressly disclaim any purpose to pass 


standpoint of important producing areas 
was the increased output. of the Little 
River (Seminole) gnd St. Louis, Potta- 
watomie County, dila., pools. The rise 
in output of the former was due to the 
jopening up, on August 15 of a number 
of wells which had been shut-in by 
agreement. This new production raised 
j the output of the greater Seminole field 
to well above the 300,000 mark. The 


“In support of their application the pe- | ene 


|throughout the case, said that, although or the desirability of increasing amounts | 


jefforts had been made to knock down the j available for dividend distribution or sur- 
showing that $10,000,000 can be saved! plus accumulation, these results are in 
‘through the unification, the fact remains | themselves insufficient to justify the mer- 
that these savings actually can be made, | ger as being in the public interest. 

and they cannot be made without unifi-| “The ultimate Congressional purpose 
| cation. ; . }is expressed in pargraph 4 of section 5 

Mr. Lyons reviewed at length the pro-| which calls for the consolidation of all 
posals made to the short line and re-|the railway mileage of the United States 
‘ferred to testimony of the applicant’s wit-|into a limited namber of systems, of 
fnesses that there is nothing in the his-!which those in the same region shall be 
|tory of the Minneapolis & St. Louis to! of substantial equal strength, and in the 
|indicate a likelihood in improvements in! formation of which compentition shall 
jnet earnings, and that it was conceivable | be reserved as fully as possible and ex- 
pe unless taken over by some large | isting routes and channels of trade main- 
system, it eventually would have to cease|tained as far as practicable. As to the 
operating as a separate railroad and parts! last, since denial of the application will 
lof it would be abandoned with serious | leave things as they are, it is self-evi- 
{inconvenience to the public. He said that dent that its approval is not required in 
; the offer on behalf of the Great Northerntorder to maintain existing routes and 

Pacific to purchase the property of this/channels of trade. 

| railroad for a sum that would give an “Unless the proposed merger meets the 
}annual interest return of $600,000 —which ; other two tests, or is, at least, in its 
;would mean that the Great Northern;jultimate effect consistent thefewith, it 
Pacific would incur an annual interest! may not be approved. It meets neither. 
obligation three times as large as the net It is inconsistent with both, and, if au- 
railway operating income of the Minne- thorized, will create a situation which 
apolis & St. Louis in 1927—was rejected | will render impossible the realization of 
by the receiver and the security-holders|the ultimate Congressional purpose as 
of that railroad. {laid down in the act, 

Mr. Lyons said that unification of the! “The combined system will embrace 
|two Northern lines in no way would in-! one-fifth of the railroad mileage west of 
|jure the Minneapolis & St. Louis if it | the Mississippi River, Its net income will 
were to continue as a separate railréad. ; be nearly one-fourth of the net income 
Better Supervision of * the roads in that territory. It will 
Claimed for System embrace more than 11 per cent of the 


t railway, milage of the whole country 
Walker D, Hines devoted much of his | It will be approximately two and one- 
argument to the question of the magni-|half times as large as the largest sys- 
tude and goegraphical extent of the pro-|tem now in existence and will be three 
posed system, asserting that the lines|times as large as most of our major 
are so located as to lend themselves to | systems. 

a plan of a centralized management in| “The merged system’s rate of return 
|80 far as general policies are concerned, | on property values will be nearly double 
| but decentralized operating management. | that of any other railroad system in the 
| With eastern and western _ operating | territory served and hence double that 

headquarters, he said, the lines couid)|of any future system or systems which 
| be more easily supervised and _ be in| mew be created by any other combina- 
| closer touch with headquarters than at tion of lines in the same territory. 


| present. | “Th ly x, ‘. 
For example, Mr. Hines said, the dis- | he (an ao ou aa ae eae ergs” opment 
| . a arter 7 farthest | e Case e Union Pacific sys- 
tance from headquarters, of the farthest | tent, But this system reaches the terri. 


terminal of the proposed system would 


of monthly earnings of 
railways will be found on 


Pages 7 and 8. 


Mon 


fic Coast, had not been created. The S00} be only 1,943 miles, as compared with a 
| Line had not. entered upon its program} distance of 2,306 miles from the head- 
of constructing branch lines and acquir-! quarters of the Milwaukee, which is op- 
ing feeder lines; it had not built to the! posing the plan, to its farthest terminal. 


thly Statements of 


head of the lakes and it had not acquired 


R / 


al 


lroad Revenues an 


|” He also said that the Great Northern 


d Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Texas & New Orleans Railroad. 


August 


Freight revenue 

Passenger revenue ... 

Total oper. rev. .......-. ae 
Maintenance of way 
Maintenznce of equipment .. 
Transportation expenses 
Total expenses incl. other .. 
Net from railroad : 
MOXOS 2... biah nae 
Uncollectible ry. rev., etc. .. 
Net after taxes, etc. ... 
Net after rents .. 

Aver. miles operated .... 
Operating ratio ....ccceses 


5,873,091 
969,775 
1,254,871 
1,972,114 
4,618,088 
1,255,003 
» 300,003 
1,848 
953,152 
782,988 
4,728.81 
78.6 


Eight Months 
1928 1927 
33,463,391 34,087,224 
7,249,545 8,154,980 | 
44,184,097 46,122,486 
7,640,218 8,864,268 
9,232,383 


9,508,332 
16,124,010 17,396,810 
36,489,857 39,402,527 
7,694,240 6,719,959 
2,501,219 2,369,361 
24,622 29,115 
5,168,399 4,321,483 
3,962,404 2,514,915 
4,728.24 
32.6 


1927 
4,771,468 
1,028,291 
6,246,766 
1,068,321 
1,222,565 
2,198,836 
4,938,865 
1,307,901 

355,586 

3,518 
948,797 
695,649 
4,704.70 

79.1 


4,693.13 


85.4 | 


1928 
2,228,862 

452,758 
2,951,909 


2,270,018. 


2,562.97 


Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R. 
August Eight Months 

1928 1927 
15,997,135 15,938,227 
2,515,831 2,860,466 
20,132,566 20,439,750 
4,306,738 4,479,610 
1,070,848 4,010,826 
6,056,671 6,173,209 
15,849,081 16,136,539 
4,283,285 4,303,211 
1,500,000 1,500,957 
1,839 2,043 
2,781,446 2,800,211 
3,343,810 3,395,281 
2,555.14 2,559.07 


78.7 73.9 


1927 
2,291,767 
507,284 
3,086,716 
705,706 
489,217 
889,682 
2,294,036 
792,680 
200,000 


688,170 
508,892 
866,882 


681,891 
200,000 

139 
481,752 
549,461 


77 
592,603 
683,526 

2,571.22 


76.9 74.3 


| tory in question only at the far western 
fend, and then through a subsidiary, 
which is the weakest part_of the system, 
and whose rate of return is the lowest 
| of any railroad in the territory affected. 


“Within the northern tier of States 
ifrom the Great Lakes to the Pacific, where 
the Northern Lines are located, their 
mileage is over 50 per cent of the total. 
jIn that vast and largely undeveloped 
| exepize lying between the western boun- 
dary of Minnesota and the Pacific, a ter- 
ritory approximately 1,500 miles long 
and over 200 miles wide, the Northern 
Lines have nearly two-thirds of the total 
mileage and originate 70 per’cent of all 
the traffic originating therein. As in 
the case of relative rates of return, there 
is an approximate balance in these re- 
spects in this territory growing out of 
the independent ownership and operation 
of the Northern Lines, whose mileage 
and originated traffic in the territory is 
approximately the same. Putting them 
together destroys this balance and gives 
to the combined lines command and 
domination of 70 per cent of the traffic 
originating in this territory, 





AST 


say women 


Aside from its remarkable action when used as an astringent, 
Listerine exhilarates your face like nothing you’ve ever known 


—leaves it feeling:so 


counterbalanced by 
Rocky Mountain area. 


out particularly is that State! 


was due to the discovery of a number of ay 
large wells which were not covered by a} 
The output of) ber 3 by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


{ 


334 refineries operating] Appalachian and California districts in-| tion. 


the principle of private development u 
der State regulation is vastly to be pr 
ferred over the Government operation ¢ 
the power industry.” 

In another letter written by Mr. Swi 
zer to B. C. Forbes of Forbes Magazin 
New York, on February 22, 1924, it w 
stated: 

“I am submitting herewith an artic! 
dealing with Muscle Shoals which I hop 
you may find acceptable for publicatiog 
Although Mr. Ford’s proposal for of 
taining Muscle Shoals seems to me 
piece of amazing effrontery highly u 
complimentary to Americay intelligence 
I have tried to write of it in term 
properly professional.” j 

It was brought out that Mr. Switze 
had opposed a suggestion that Senato: 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska be invite 
to address the 1927 convention of th 
Power Conference but had suggeste 
that if it was deemed necessary to hav 
a speaker who was known to advocat 
public ownership or operation a gooc 
selection would be Josephus Daniels 
former Secretary of the Navy, who wa 
described “as being as harmless as any 
one you could get.” 


Rate Complaints 
Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


Rate complaints made _ public Ocih- 
mission are summarized as follows: 

No. 21487.—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., of 
Cincinnati v. Seaboard Aif Line et al. 
Claims reparation of $135.22 on two cars 
of pulpboard from Cedartown, Ga., to 
Lynchburg, Va. 

No. 21445.—Southgate Brokerage Com- 
pany, Inc., of Norfolk, Va. v, Pennsylvania 
Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable rates on 
white potatoes from Norfolk, Va., to points 


the| on the eastern shore of Virginia. Claims 
| Seminole district increased from 17,389,- | ™eéPa@tation. 


No, 21438.—Briggs Manufacturing Co.. of 
Detroit v. Aldbama Great Southern Railroad 
et al. Claims reparation on various ship- 
ments of hardwood lumber from south and 
southwestern States, stopped at Moraine. 
Ohio, for kiln drying, thence reshipped to 
Detroit. 

No. 21439.—Woodford Spears & Sons, of 
Paris, Ky. et al. v. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railroad et al. Seeks reasonable 
rates on unthrashed blue grass seed from 
points in Missouri, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Illinois to Paris, Ky. Claims repara- 


No. 21440.—Chicago Great Western Rail- 
road v. Chicago & North Western Railway. 


’| Asks Commission to ordef construction of 
r i S} an interchange track between the rails of 
an increase in the! petitioner and defendant at DeKalb, Il. 


No, 21442.—Wickes Boiler Co., of Sagi- 


The decrease in stocks occasioned by a naw, Mich. v. Pere Marquette Railway % 
heavy motor fuel demand was continued! @!. Claims reparation of $553.84 on 10 car 
in August, when the total at plants de- of steam boilers and fixtures from Saginaw 
clined from 20,044,000 gallons to .17,408,-| ° Oshkosh and Kukauna, Wis. 
2 : No, 21441.—Babcock, Boomer & Babcock, 

000 gallons. The latter was the lowest : : : r - 

ue nik al ly in 1926. Blend of Minneapolis v. Northern Pacific Railway. 
pols recorded since early In 19c0. DBlend-) Claims reparation of $97.75 on car. of 
ing at the plants showed a material de- hoisting machinery from Milwaukee to 
crease in August. Tronton, Minn. 
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RINGEN 


fresh, so youthful, so firm, so cool! 


You will probably be glad to know that the cost of Listerine, 
compared to mostastringents, is amazingly low. Yet for results, 


few equal it. Try. it a few times. We are certain you will be 
delighted with results. Let us send you our free booklet on 
the subject of personal hygiene. Contains a vast amount of 
helpful information as to the care of the person and the main- 
tenance of health. We send it free and post-paid. Write for 


Tell your 
husband about the 
new, cool 
LISTERINE 
SHAVING ° 
CREAM 


it todayj address Lambert Pharmacal Company, Dept. L. 7, 
2101 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


LISTERINE 


The safe antiseptic 
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Banking 


Small Town Bankers \Red 


Are Urged to Invest 
Th Liquid Securities 


Comptroller of Currency Ad- 

‘ vises Consultation With In- 

~ formed Sources Before 
Placing Funds 


P [Continued from Page 1.] 
vere is its effect on the bank which has 
‘not invested wisely, the bank which has 
Xipt diversified and which has bought 
PiBom the standpoint of high yield instead 
fof safety and stability, and this bank is 
more often found among the country 
anks. than the city banks. The reasons 
‘for this are obvious and in 
number. 7 
The average metropolitan bank is in 
closer touch with the investment secu- 
yity market and with the high-grade in- 
vestment houses. It has on its staff 
.experts in the investment field and be- 
-eomes a specialist in this line. The coun- 
axy bank, in many cases, cannot equip 
itself as effectively. It generally cannot 
igtand the overhead and it is difficult 
- for the country banker to find the time to 
‘study the matter, for his time is fully oc- 
cupied in attending to local credits and 
operation of his bank. The result is that 
the bank ‘approaches the task of buying 
and selling investment securities with lit- 
tle or no experience or training in this 
field and with a judgment in such which 
is naturally unseasoned and immature. 
What happens? While the directors are 
giving consideration to a loan of $500, 
the cashier of the bank swallows whole 
the talk of a high-pressure salesman of 
= low-class securities house and buys 
%350,000 of high yield, unliquid, low-grade 
sccuritics. I do not mean to convey 
the impression that this is typical of a 


several 


majority of country banks, but it well} 


“illustrates several cases which have come 

to my attention. It is to the correction 
of such a situation I wish particularly 
to address myself. 


. Securities Purchased 


For Three Reasons 


Since the passage of the McFadden 
Act, national banks purchase investment 
securities for three main reasons: 1, 
for secondary reserve; 2, for permanent 
‘investments, and 3, for sale to their 
clients. 

It is healthy for the bank to engage 
in these purchases when wisely handied, 
for not only should the bank have the 

)-yeserve which is created thereby but 





the bank’s client has a right'to and de-; 


"-mands these services, and in addition it 
offers a new source of income beyond 
interest and discount. 
-~ In approaching the problem which con- 
fronts him, the country banker should 
*. bear in mind: First, that a personal call 
from a securities salesman does not in- 
. ure the securities purchased from him. 
4¥In this connection the increased com- 
» «petition among underwriters of securities 
for the high grade issues with low rates 
of interest has cut tothe quick the mar- 
‘gin of commission or profit to be had on 
’- such issues. The outcome has been that 
* the large city banks and sound invest- 
ment houses cannot afford to spend large 
““fums in selling such securities through- 
out the country. It is impossible for 
them to send their salesmen with con- 
siderable frequency to call upon the coun- 
try banker and are often compelled to 
make their offering by mail, a method 
which is admittedly less effective than 
a personal call, which is obviously much 
more expensive. 

Second: That unsound securities no 
matter how high the yield which they 
give, are far more likely to produce 
losses than profits. Most country banks 
have suffered loss through unwise loans 
and many have been brought to liquida- 
tion for this reason. In the eagerness to 
secure yield, the safety of principal is 
forgotten or neglected and the results 
have been disastrous. The same kind of 
thing has begun again, this time with 
securities as the asset which is causing 
the trouble. Far too many bankers when 
@hey buy bonds are buying yield and 
are paying little attention to safety or 
liquidity, and a few losses of the prin- 
cipal of securities which default in the 
course of a year will not only wipe out 
the extra interest but are likely to turn 
net income into a loss. This has oc- 
curred in a number of cases which have 
come to my attention. 

Third: That unsound securities do not 
add to the liquidity, of a bank’ 


' 


! 


| 
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Money Rates 


uction in Loans Before Money Rates 


Are Lowered Is Advised by Mr. McFadden 


Chairman on House Committee on Banking Discusses 
Financial Situation Resulting from Speculation. 


Publication was begun in the issue 
of October 2 and continued in the 
issue of October 3 of the address of 
the Chairman of the House Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, Rep- 
resentative McFadden (Rep.), of 
Canton, Pa., discussing the credit 
structure and banking methods of 
the United States, before the Clear- 
ing House Section, American Bank- 
ing Association, im convention im 
Philadelphia. 

The full text proceeds: 

He points out, besides, that just as 
real estate and stock market booms in 
the past have encouraged spending, so 
the collapse of these booms will neces- 
sarily discourage spending and thus in- 
jure trade. He further points out that 
it is utterly impossible for the Federal 
Reserve management to concentrate at- 
tack upon any particular form of in- 
flation, but if they desire to check specu- 
lation either in real estate or the stock 
market, they must penalize general trade 
to some extent and that it is better to 
face the facts in the early stages of 
speculation when neither checks nor re- 
sults of them need to be so severe as 
when action is delayed, and in the present 
predicament it will be a mistake if the 
Federal Reserve management allow a re- 
duction in money rates before the present 
volume of brokers’ loans are materially 
reduced. 


Continuous Borrowing 
By Members Opposed 


Also, member banks must not be con- 
tinuous borrowers else they may regard 
such borrowing as the rule rather than 
the exception, and such policy would se- 
riously weaken the Federel Reserve man- 
agement of the credit situation. 

The same authority considers it un- 
wise for the Federal Reserve manage- 
ment to put into operation the machinery 
designed to reduce volume of credit un- 
less they really intend to reduce it. The 
only result will be embarrassment and 
decreased efficiency in the management. 
This authority approves of the policy of 
the Federal Reserve System during the 
last six months and feels that it has been 
in the right direction, but not sufficiently 
drastic. 

Reserve credit is made more accessible 
in time like the present by the use of 
short-time Government securities as col- 
lateral by member, banks and by the 


Federal Reserve bhnks themselves in! 


open market operations. The availability 
of Government securities for the release 
of Federal Reserve credit is partly re- 
sponsible for the nondevelopment of trade 
acceptances and bankers acceptances in 
this country. 

Federal Reserve authorities, recogniz- 
ing the powerful influence to buy and sell 
in the open market, so long as the law 
permits Government securities, because 
of their ready availability, to be pur- 
chased and soldinthe open market, have 
insisted upon’a continuance of this war- 
time authority, an no doubt such use has 
influenced the Treasury in continuing to 
refinance approximately two billion dol- 
lars’ worth of the Government temporary 
debt- (now represented by short-time 
certificates of indebtedness) in this form 
of security rather than the funding of 
this short-time debt over a long time. 


Speculators Oppose 
Restriction of Credit 


I have heretofore directed attention 
to the fact that the Federal Reserve 
System permits the use of Government 
securities as a basis for a release of Fed- 
eral Reserve credit to a greater extent 
than is perhaps judicious. Careful con- 
sideration should be given to this sub- 
ject, particularly as it is through this 
source that credit can be released in a 
speculative market, and when so released, 
even through commercial, industrial, or 
marketing purposes, it is quite apt to go 
directly into the speculative loans which 
will result in an inflation of what is per- 
haps an already over-inflated high-priced 
stock market. 

The speculative minds in this country, 


realizing how dependent their business is; 


upon ample credit facilities and easy ac- 
cess thereto, oppose, of course, any re- 
striction being placed on the release of 
credit through the use of Government se- 
curities. At the same time, they are 
not too adverse to this and have already 
suggested a method whereby additional 


but on the other hand detract from it, |¢redits can be provided through the Fed- 


Many country banks have found them- 
selves in difficulty because of the frozen 
condition of their assets, even .w 
underlying securities appear to be ample. 
The same thing is happening in the case 
of securities. Poor investment securi- 
ties, even though they are not in default, 
lack liquidity at all itmes. Thus in times 
when a bank wants to rely upon invest- 
ment securities for liquidity, it will find 
that poor securities fail them. From this 
standpoint they can only be sold—if they 
ean be sold at all—at a heavy loss. 


Variety Favored 
In Making Investments 


Fourth: Diversification. Diversification 
which will provide the desired safety, 
liquidity and high yield. Diversification 
according to types of bonds, govern- 
mental, State and municipal, public util- 
ity, railroad equipment, trust, industrial, 
corporation and foreign government. 
Diversification in respect to management, 
especially in so far as public utility and 
railroad securities are concerned. Geo- 
graphic diversification for all types of 

‘@%Honds and diversification in respect to 
maturity. 4 

Fifth: The purchase of investment se- 
curities adapted to its. own particular 
needs and requirements. What the needs 


of a bank in purchasing investment se-: 


curities are must necessarily rest with 
the bank. Some banks have large sums 
available for investment in bonds, others 
have hardly encugh funds available to 
purchase securitics purely for a second- 
ary reserve account. The division of de- 
posits between demand and time deposits 
will determine in a large measure the 
situation of a bank in this resepct, as 
well as serve as a basis for the determi- 
natior. uf the size of the secondary re- 
serve. The fluctuation in deposits and 
local loans, the number of large accounts 
and the amount of the variation in their 
deposits, the cyclic changes in the busi- 
ness of the community will all have their 


influence over the size and character of | T 


securities purchased. Obviously yield 
must be sacrificed to some extent to ob- 
tain both safety and liquidity. Liquidity 
a AZ econtinied on Page 10, Column 1.] 


a a 


eral Reserve System by making eligible 
for rediscount brokers’ loans in the form 


hen the; 0f what is known in the English market 


as Lombard loans. 

To my mind, to make eligible this class 
of investment securities for direct dis- 
count and thus cause an additional re- 
lease of Federal Reserve credit, tends to 
inflation and is contrary to the principles 
underlying the organization of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. If, however, our 
contemplated use of the Federal Reserve 
facilities to accommodate commerce, in- 
dustry, and agriculture in this country 
has changed, and we have come into a 
new era where industry, commerce, and 
agriculture are being financed differently 
than intended in the original Act, the 
Act should be changed to meet the new 
conditions. 

The development of mass production, 
centralization of industrial production 
and distribution, coupled with the cen- 
tralization of 
deavor, must be recognized, and just as 
truly as we ha,2 developed from the be- 
ginning of banking, we are going to con- 
tinue to,expand because banking must 
keep apace with the needs and require- 
ments of advancement in commerce and 
industry and improved marketing condi- 
tions in agriculture. 

Our central banking system as now op- 


individual banking en-; 


| erated by the Federal Reserve System is 
necessary in order that we may maintain 
a gold standard and finance our domestic 
and international trade, as well as our 
own governmental and financial transac- 
tions. If this system is to function in 
the discharge of its full duty, it must 
occupy a commanding position over the 
credit situation in the United States, and 
in order to do this it must be placed in 
a position where it can control all the 
elements that enter into this credit situ- 
ation; and if revision of the law is neces- 
sary to accomplish this the necessary 
amendments should be made in the new 
so that the administration of the System 
will not be handicapped in its service to 
the 120,000,000 people for whom it was 
primarily organized to serve. And the 
management of this system should never 
forget that they are trustees of the peo- 
ple of this country, whose destinies are 
to a great extent in their hands. 


Policy of Last Year 
Believed to Be Proper 


Much criticism has been expressed as 
to the policy pursued during the past 
year and a half by the Federal Reserve 
management. Much of this criticism has 
not been well founded, but has been due 
to a lack of correct information as to the 
purposes to be served by the changed 
policy of the system. 


In the light of present information as 
to why discount rates were lowered to 
3% per cent a year ago and credit pro- 
vided for through open-market opera- 
tions, which prepared the way for the 
‘release for export of some $500,000,000 
worth of gold to aid in the rehabilitation 
of Europe, looking toward stabilization of 
currencies and a return to a gold basis 
of their major countries, I believe is rec- 
ognized as of benefit not only to the 
countries served, but to the United 
States. 

The consequences resulting from the 
changed policy of the system have been 
!noticeable in this country in greater ac- 
tivities in the stock market and by a 
somewhat improved condition in com- 
|modity prices and have not resulted in 
business depression, but, on the other 
hand, it is fair to assume, have encour- 
aged the improvement in business condi- 
tions which are everywhere manifested 
at the present time. The desired results 
abroad have been accomplished. 

Our own domestic situation, so far as 
industry, commerce an dagriculture are 
concerned, remains satisfactory, and the 
disturbed credit situation, occasioned by 
this change of policy, seems to be at the 
present time well in hand. It would, 
theréfore, seem that the decision made 
by the Federal Reserve authorities to 
render this assistance was wise and 
proper, and that any harm that may have 
been wrought or may yet be in store 
will be greatly overbalanced by the good 
that was accomplished by this move. 

In this new association, the importance 
and responsibilities of the operation of 
the Federal Reserve System have been 
increased in its relationship with the 
central banks of the leading countries 
j of the world, and as the association has 

become known through its accomplish- 
ments, attention has been directed to the 
subject of central banking because of 
the fact in this consortium the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York has been 
acting for the Federal Reserve System 
and virtually functioning as a centrai 
bank and the other central banks look 
upon their contact with this country 
through the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York as “The Central Bank of the 
United States.” 


Therefore, because of our close as- 
sociation now with central banking it is 
well for us to familiarize ourselves with 
the functions of central banking. Stu- 
dents of banking economics are of the 
| opinion that such cooperation is neces- 
sary and helpful gnd should be continued, 
but with certain limitations. 

In this connection, it is interesting 
to note the views of Professor Gustav 
Cassel, of the University of Stockholm, 
who recently appeared before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives in Washington 
when he said: 

“You have a Federal Reserve System 
and the most prominent function of thd 
whole system is to keep up the gold 
standard. You ask the Federal Reserve 
System to do that and you find it quite 
natural they should be able to exercise 
that function and nobody doubts that 
the Federal Reserve System is able to 
keep up the gold standard in this country. 

“This -is a function of the central 





State Expenditures 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


October 1 
Made Public October 3, 1928 


Receipts, 
Customs receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous Interna] 
Revenue ‘ 
Miscellaneous receipts. . 


$5,110,405.32 
14,138.42 


2,104,704,42 
2,283,551.35 
9,512,799.51 
116,000.00 
209,858,208.29 


Total ordinary receipts 


219,487,007.80 


Expenditures, 


General expenditures... 
| Interest on public debt.. 
| Refunds of receipts.... 

Panama Canal 

Operations in special ac- 

counts 

Adjusted service certifi- 

cate fund 

Civil service retirement 

fund 

Investment of trustfunds 


' 


$7,081,239.94 
1,567,703.00 
1,310,136.92 
60,251.82 


28,661.97 


1,184,956.36 
134,721.67 


Total ordinary expen- 
ditures 
Other public debt expen- 
ditures 
Balance today .....- sae 


9,126,498.84 


554,827.35 
209,805,681.61 


219,487,007.80 


Public Debt of State 


Reduced in Kansas 


Cost of Government in 1927 


Increased to $7.82 
Per Capita. 


The Department of Commerce has an- 
nounced a summary of the financial sta- 
tistics of the State of Kansas for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927. The per 
capita figures for 1927 are based on an 
estimated population of 1,824,000. The 
full text of the Department’s statement 
follows: 


The payments for operation and main- 
tenance of the general departments of 
Kansas amounted to $14,254,973, or $7.82 
per capita, This includes $91,604, appor- 
| tionments for education to the minor civil 
divisions of the State. In 1926 the com 
parative per capita for operation and 
maintenance of general departments was 
$6.88, and in 1918, $3.65. The payments 





service enterprises in 1927 amounted to 
$440,562; interest on debt, $1,215,202; 
and outlays for permanent improve- 
ments, therefore, for operation and 
maintenance of general departments and 
public service enterprises, for interest 
and outlays were $25,015,825. Of this 
amount $129,203 represents payments 
by a State department or enterprise to 
another on account of services. The to- 
tals include all payments for the year, 
whether made from current revenues or 
from the proceeds of bond issues. 


Highway Construction. 


Of the governmental costs reported 
above, $9,773,112 was for highways, $1,- 
789,743 being for maintenance and $7,- 
983,369 for construction. 


The total revenue receipts were $27,- 
| 086,679, or $14.85 per capita. 


permanent improvements, and $2,070,854 
more than the total payments including 
those for permanent improvements. 
This excess of revenue receipts is re- 
flected in reduction of debt, and in in- 
creased cash balances, not shown in this 
summary. Of the total revenue receipts 
$129,203 represents receipts from a State 
department or enterprise on account of 
services. Property and special taxes 
represented 39.3 per cent of the total 
revenue for 1927, 41.7 per cent for 1926, 
and 56.1 per cent for 1918. The increase 
in the amount of property and special 


! 


taxes collected was 107.2 per cent from | 


1918 to 1926, and 14.5 per cent from 
1926 to 1927. The per capita property 
jand special taxes were $5.83 in 1927, $5.11 
lin 1926, and $2.56 in 1918. 


Increase In Licenses. 

Earning of general departments, or 
compensation for services rendered by 
State officials, represented 11.5 per cent 
of the total revenue for 1927, 13.5 per 
cent for 1926, and 21 per cent for 1918. 

Business and nonbusiness licenses con- 
stituted 34.8 per cent of the total reve- 
nue for 1927, 37.9 per cent for 1926, and 


banks, because . inevitably the central!8.7 per cent for 1918. 


banks have an influence on the value of 
gold. .I want to add that this is the only 
point where the central banks necessarily 
have an influence on prices. Therefore, 
you would abstain from adding any other 
duties to the central bank. It is not the 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 


Silver Stocks in Shanghai 
Are Slightly Reduced 


Silver stocks tn Shanghai, September 
26, totaled 124,900,000 taels, says a ra- 
diogram to the Department of Com- 
merce from its Shanghai office. The re- 
port follows in full text: 

Native banks held 67,000,000 taels of 
the total stocks. The figures for the pre- 
vious week were 124,700,000 and 67,100,- 
taels, respectively. 

Sycee and silver bars were valued at 
56,400,000 taels, which represents an in- 
crease of 1,100,000 taels since September 
21. The total number of Chinese silver 
dollars was 94,700,000, being a decrease 
of 1,400,000 since September 21. 





Receipts from business licenses con- 
sist chiefly of taxes exacted from insur- 
ance and other incorporated companies, 
the cigarette tax, and the sales tax on 
gasoline, while those from nonbusiness 
licenses comprise chiefly taxes on motor 
vehicles and amounts paid for hunting 
and fishing privileges. The sales tax 
on gasoline amounted to $4,457,648 in 
1927 and $3,883,432 in 1926, an increase 
of 14.8 per cent. 


Fixed Debt Estimated. 

The total funded or fixed debt out 
standing June 30, 1927, was $26,500,000 
all of which was incurred for payment of 
compensation te World War veterans. 

The net indebtedness (funded or fixed 
debt less sinking fund assets) was $24,- 
836,544, or $18.62 per capita. In 1926 the 
per capita net debt was $14.19, but there 
was no funded or fixed debt in 1918. 


The assessed valuation of property in 
Kansas subject to ad valorem taxation 
was $3,674,105,303; the amount of State 
taxes levied was $9,502,190; and the per 
eapita levy, $5.21. - In 1926 the per capita 
levy was $5.25, and in 1918, $2.39. 


186,063.82 | 


for operation and maintenance of public ; 


This was | 
| $11,175,942 more than the total payments | 
of the year, exclusive of the payments for | 


f dsethavied 


INDEs 
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Finance 


| Additional Duties of Non-Banking Nature 
Are Opposed for F ederal Reserve System 


Governor Young Says Respo 


nsibilities Should Not Extend 


To Stability of General Price Level. 


ie of banks in mind, let me 
analyze the nature and order of impor- 
tance of their responsibilities. First and 
foremost, their responsibility is te their 
depositors who have entrusted them with 
funds and are entitied to receive them 
either on demand or on dates stated in 
their deposit contract. In order to pro- 
| vide additional safeguard for the inter- 
!ests of the depositors, the owners of the 
banks contribute capital, and to this they 
gradually add undistributed profits in the 
form of surplus. These funds placed by 
| the owners of the business in a bank, 
vouch for the good faith of the proprie- 
tors. They are also a buffer between the 
bank’s liabilities to their depositors and 
!their claims on their borrowers. An 
adequate proportion of capital funds is, 
therefore, essential to the discharge of 
a banker’s responsibilities. 


More important, however, than the 

capital contribution is the exercise of 
care in making loans and buying invest- 
| ments. A bad loan is rarely a kindness 
to the borrower. Too many bad loans 
are a betrayal of the trust placed ‘in 
the banks by the depositors. Therefore, 
the banker must discharged his responsi- 
| bility to depositors by a careful scrutiny 
lof his loans. 

f it were possible for a banker to con- 
| fine all his advances to his own com- 
imunity to conservative and safe loans 
based upon production and distribution, 
with the assurance af assistance from 
the Federal Reserve Bank for seasonal 
and emergency requirements, there could 
be no serious objection to his conducting 
his institution in such a manner. How- 
ever, I know from my own experience 
that loans of this character are not al- 
ways available and even if they were 
ayailable, such a policy would result in 
the banker having his deposits employed 
ionly a part of the time. 

Loans of a captial or speculative na- 
ture made locally, even though they are 
good, do not always represent good bank- 
jing. A bank should not be entirely de- 
| pendent for solvency on developments in 
its own community, but should, in the 
} great majority of cases, carry secondary 
jreserves in the form of: liquid invest- 
ments—funds placed on deposit with out- 
of-town banks, commercial paper, bank- 
fers’ acceptances or security loans the 
liquidity of which depends upon the 
marketability of the securities back of 
the loan. A certain proportion of funds 
not directly dependent upon the develop- 
ments in a community has come to be 
considered as a fundamental condition 
of sound banking. 


Second Responsibility 
To Stockholders 


Second to the bankers’ responsibility to 
‘his depositors is his responsibility to the 
bank’s stockholders. They have contrib- 
uted capital to the enterprise and are en- 
titled to as large a return on this capital 
!as can be obtained by safe and legiti- 
mate use’of the funds. It is the universal 
acceptance of the priority of the deposi- 
tors’ claims over those of the stock- 
holders that indicate the extent to which 
a bank is a public utility. Fortunately, 
however, the concern of stockholders 
about bad loans is greater than that of 
the depositors; in fact depositors begin 
to be concerned about bad loans only 
when their magnitude is such as to en- 
danger the bank’s ability to meet its 
liabilities. Stockholders, on the other 
hand, are constantly interested in the 
success of the bank’s operations, be- 
cause every profit made by the bank in- 
}ereases the value of the stockholders’ 
equity in the business. 

Responsibility of banks does not end 
with their depositors and stockholders. 
Banks also have a responsibility to the 
community in which they are located 
and from which they derive their de- 
posits. If a bank invests all of its de- 
posits in outside loans and securities, it 
is not fair to its community. If its out- 
side loans and investments are profitable, 
it is dealing fairly with its depositors and 
stockholders, but it fails in its responsi- 
bility to its own community. 

In so far as the use af the bank’s funds 
jin its own community is consistent with 
safety, local industries and enterprises are 
entitled to the first claims on these funds. 
This does not mean that bankers must 
be philanthropists. It simply means that 
{their self-interest must be intelligent 
and far-sighted. For if a community 
should be constantly deprived of its 
|funds by investment outside, sooner or 
ilater this is bound to arrest its growth 
and prosperity. 





| which supplied the bank with funds for 
jits operations. The responsibilty of the 
banker to his community is an applica- 
tion of enlightened self-interest. In pop- 
ular parlance, the banker must play the 
game and do his bit in the community’s 
work. 

At this point I want to consider in 
what way the Federal Reserve Banks 
enter into the, picture. Their capital, as 
you know, is supplied by their members. 
They are in substance a cooperative en- 
terprise among banks for the purpose of 
taking care of seasonal and emergency 
needs for credit and currency. They pre- 
vent excessive strains by lending the sup- 
port of the financial strength of the en- 
tire system to the needs of any commun- 
ity that requires and is entitled to it. 
Even more than the commercial banks, 
the Federal Reserve Banks are public 
institutions and the public interest is 
paramount in their responsibilities. 

It is the business of the reserve banks 


to see to it that there is no shadow of |S 


doubt cast upon the validity of their note 
issue. The reserve banks must also safe- 
guard their own deposits, which are the 
reserves of the other banks. These de- 
posits must be used in such a way as not 
to permit the slightest doubt of their im- 








Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad. 


August 


1928 
12;902,460 
2,038,676 
16,356,129 
2,285,034 
2,221,414 
4,748,147 
10,033,396 
6,322,733 
1,216,460 
1,467 
5,104,806 
4,707,669 
9,374.59 

61.3 


Freight revenue ... 
Passenger revenue 
Total oper. rev 
Maintenance of way ...... 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation expenses . 
Total expenses incl, other. . 
Net from railroad 


Net after taxes, etc. ..... 
Nc t after rents 

Aver. miles operated...... 
Operating ratio seseosesse 


4 


11,590,873 
15,184,344 


/ 
1928 


Eight Months— 

1928 1927 
80,428,206 78,844,807 
18,234,146 14,913,385 
14,219,158 98,984,734 
15,957,879 14,456,433 
17,374,513 16,480,825 
34,960,413 34,638,862 
74,144,117 71,246,238 
80,075,041 27,788,496 

7,294,333 17,715,240 

18,172 29,810 

22,762,536 19,993,446 

19,888,836 17,289,447 

9,375.93 9,391.43 
W.1 42.0 


1927 
2,268,535 


2,156,395 
1,934,353 
4,563,012 
9,380,335 
5,804,009 
1,213,950 
2,093 
4,587,966 
4,106,930 
9,391.37 
61.8 


August 


3,403,947 
504,236 
4,156,202 
791,740 
708,155 
1,340,565 
3,040,166 
1,116,036 
194,000 
433 
921,603 
629,431 
2,015.57 
73.1 


Texas & Pacific Railway. 
Eight Months 

1927 1928 1927 
2,388,773 26,817,505 19,062,954 
475,031 %,915,868 3,655,968 
8,020,143 32,619,942 24,304,939 
627,719 4,999,563 4,355,570 
514,467 65,233,299 4,488,537 
947,301 10,576,563 8,575,459 
2,275,919 22,342,013 18,847,955 
744,224 10,277,929 5,456,984 
155,000 1,489,000 1,240,000 
831 12,126 10,879 
588,393 8,776,803 4,206,105 
436,495 6,301,088 2,999,467 
2,015.12 2,015.00 1,963.67 
15.4 68.5 17.5 


| 


1928 
919,869 
2,801,485 
3,927,529 
464,454 
426,858 
1,396,328 
2,411,117 
1,516,412 
488,740 


1,027,035 
933,655 


Long Island Railroad. 
August Eight Months 
1927 1928 1927 

1,073,302 ‘7,409,484 1,728,930 
2,743,172 7,833,355 17,711,978 
4,042,360 26,812,487 27,145,535 
338,767 3,406,348 3,981,024 
447,598 3,816,662 4,349,814 
1,415,393 10,789,726 11'130,186 
2,314,171 18,980,983 20,490,608 
1,728,189 7,831,504 6,654,932 
451,660 1,841,271 1,701,573 
459 6,490 34,079 
1,276,070 5,983,743 4,919,280 
1,113,698 4,810,044 8,589,828 
401.09 403.95 401.09 
57.2 70.8 75.5 


\ 
| 


637 


403.95 
61.4 


Ultimately it would lead | 
to a drying up of the flow of deposits! 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


mediate availability upon demand. It 
is for this reason that the Federal Re- 
serve Act prescribes rigid limitations 
about the use of reserve bank funds. 

While the direct responsibility of the 
reserve banks on deposits is to their 
member banks, it goes beyond that. It 
extends to the depositors of thé mem- 
ber banks, because the safety of their 
funds depends to a certain extent upon 
the safety of their reserves carried with 
the reserve banks. Back of these re- 
serve balances of the member banks are 
the reserves of the reserve banks them- 
selves. These are the ultimate reserve 
basis of our entire banking structure. 
An all-important responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve System is the conserva- 
tion of these reserves upon a_ proper 
gold basis. 


Must Protect Gold 
Reserves Against Depletion 


For $100 of deposits carried by a mem- 
ber bank, the reserve bank receives on 
the average about $7.50 as a reserve bal- 
dance. Against this reserve balance of 
$7.50 the reserve bank must hold about 
$2.50 in gold or lawful money. Thus the 
$2.50 held by a reserve bank is the basis 
of $100 of member bank credit. This in 
turn may be the basis of a still larger 
amount of nonmember bank credit, be- 
cause a large part of the reserves of non- 
member banks is held with member 
banks. This apparently narrow base of 
our credit structure is sufficient for 
safety only because of the cooperation of 





the banks through the Federal Reserve !- 


System. It emphasizes the extent of 
| the responsibility of the reserve banks 
|n protecting these reserves. The re- 
srve banks must take a far-sighted view 
of the needs of the community and must 
maintain a stock of gold sufficient to pro- 
vide for the country’s growing needs. 

It is, therefore, a responsibility of the 
Federal Reserve System to shape its 
policy in such a manner as to protect 
our gold reserves against too rapid de- 
| pletion. 


whether the redistribution of gold has 
been completed’ or whether the United 
States will lose additional gold to the 
rest of the world. Our gold reserves 
at the present time are $1,000,000,000 in 
excess of the legal requirements and it 
is fortunate that they are, because it 
puts the bankers in a position to handle 
further export movements of gold if they 
should develop and to meet the grow- 
ing credit needs of the country. 

The loss of gold for the past year 
has been a desirable thing, not only from 
the point of ‘View of those who received 
it and used it as the basis of monetary 
reconstruction, but also from the point 
| of view of the United States. It has 
; removed from the foreign trade of the 
United States the risks arising from 
unstable exchanges and disorganized 
conditions among its foreign customers. 
The Reserve System’s responsibility is 
to make such use of its reserves as are 
in the interests of the country in the 
broadest sense of the word. This in- 
volves close attention to developments 
both here and abroad and makes the 
framing of Federal reserve policies not 
only a matter of national but of inter- 


national importance of the first magni- 
tude. 


| System Can Be Influence 
On Money Conditions 


The Federal System has also a meas- 
ure of responsibility for the rapidity of 
the growth of bank credit in this coun- 
try, although the experience of the last 
14 years has demonstrated conclusively 
that this movement frequently attains 
such momentum that it is some time 
before Federal reserve policies become 
effective. You are familiar with the 
methods at the disposal of the Reserve 
System to accomplish these ends. They 
are primarily changes in discount and 
open-market rates and open-market pol- 
icies in the purchase and sale of Govern- 
ment securities. Through these means 
| the System can be an influence toward 
j easier or tighter conditions in the money 
market, even though the influence may 
be slow in operating. 

It can, therefore, to a certain extent, 
encourage or discourage the growth of 
}bank credit. All loans and investments 
; of the member banks result in the crea- 
|tion of deposits. The growth of de- 
posits in turn increases reserve require- 
ments of member banks and when these 
are mei by rediscounting, reserve pol- 
icies and rates begin to be effective. It 
is a mistake, therefore, to assume that 
only one or another class of loans or 
investments may be supported by the 
reserve banks, while other classes of 
loans and investments may not. 

Since the Federal reserve banks fur- 
nish the basis of credit growth in any 
field, whether it be commerce, industry, 
agriculture or the trading in securities, 
the Reserve System feels concern about 
excessive growth in any line of credit. It 
is impossible for a reserve bank to ear- 
mark the credit it releases, but when 
too rapid growth in any line of credit 
threatens to upset the financial struc- 
ture of the country and make undue de- 
;mands on the reserve funds, which should 
be conserved for the legitimate growth 
| of the country’s business, the Reserve 
| System can properly use its influence 
jagainst these undesirable developments. 

Within the limits of its powers, the 
responsibility of the Federal Reserve 
ystem is for the credit structure as a 
whole. A healthy banking situation must 
be forever the primary concern of the 
managers of the Federal reserve banks 
and of the Federal Reserve Board. These 
responsibilities are sufficient to require 
our best efforts in the determination of 
the wise course of action. This is one of 
the reasons why it would be unfortunate 
if the Federal Reserve System were to 
be charged with still further responsi- 
bilities which are not directly related to 
banking, such as responsibility for the 
stability of the general price level or for 
the moderation of ups and downs in bus- 
iness conditions. 

It is my conviction, and I want to 
leave this thought with you in conclu- 
sion, that a healthy banking situation 
is the best guarantee of a healthy eco- 
nomic development in so far as it de- 
pends on the use of bank credit. It is 
towards sound banking conditions that 
the Federal reserve banks must work in 
cooperation with their member banks 
and with other banks which are a part 
of our banking structure. In my opinion, 
the country’s entire banking system, 
from the smallest country bank to the 





During the past year, we lost 
$500,000,000 in gold, and no one knows | 


| Foreign Exchange 


New York, October 3.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of assessment and collection of 
duties upon merchandise imported into the 
United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at noon today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
reacies are shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bilgaria (lev) ......... 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) . 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 
France (franc) 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece’ (drachma) 
Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (kron:) ‘ 
Poland (zloty) 
Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peset.) 

Sweden (k:ona) 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (Cc or). 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Shanghai tael) re beep 
China (Mexican dollar) ...(.... 
China (Yuan dollar) ........... 
India (rupee) ; 
MOU CUO oc. . Nis pasnecst tes 
Singapore (dollaz) 

v@ncda (dollar) .. .ccsccses «. 
MENOMINEE, Sy d's ca canes ob et te 
Mexico (peso) .. 

Argentina (pcso, gold) 

Brazil (milreis) . 

Chile (peso) 

Uruguay (peso) 

Colombia (peso) 

Bar Silver 


484.8591 
2.5165 
3.9094 

23.8095 
1.2929 
17.4235 
5.2298 
40.0988 
26.6558 
11.2000 
4.5030 
-6092 
16.2861 
26.7430 
19.2471 
1.7593 
49.8053 
63.7857 
46.2500 
46.0000 


36.4165 
45.6200 
56.2916 
99.9418 
99.9343 
47.7066 
95.5792 
11.9390 
12.0942 
101.8602 
97.5600 
57.7500 





greatest financial institution, and this 
includes the Federal Reserve System, can 
best discharge its public responsibility 
by concentrating its efforts on the main- 
tenance of sound banking conditions. 


Silver Imports of India 
Increased in Past Week 


Silver imports into India for the week 
ending September 29 totaled 1,756,000 
ounces, says a cable dispatch to the De- 
partment of Commerce from its Bom- 
bay office. \ 

The report, made public October 3, 
follows in full text: 

The imports originated from the fol- 
lowing points: Port Said, 91,000 ounces; 
London, 1,665,000 ounces. During the pre- 
ceding week imports totaled 614,000 
ounces. 

Currency in reserve on September 22, 
totaled 1,034,300,000 rupees in silver 
coins as compared with 1,030,200,000 ru- 
pees on September 15. Bullion in reserve 
was 27,000,000 rupees, being an increase 
of 500,000 rupees since September 15, 
Silver stocks were estimated on Septem- 
ber 29, at 4,000 bars, the same as the 
previous week of September 15. The vol- 


ume was poor but the market quiet and 
steady. 





Minutes away from the 
markets of the world 


Every minute during banking 
hours, The Equitable sends or 
receives a.cable to transfer money, 
buy or sell foreign exchange, 
finance import or export ship- 
ments, or gather trade and credit 
information from all quarters of 
the globe. 


Through its special cable service, 
The Equitable enables you to be 
but minutes away from the mar- 
kets of the world. 


Write to our foreign department 
for particulars 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ye 
District Representatives 
Philadelphia Baltimore 
Atlanta Chicago San Francisco 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


When you travel between the following 
points, use the fine, fast, luxurious train 
service of the Wabash Railway. 


St. Louis, Detroit, New 
York. Hot Springs, Moberly. 


Chicago 


and 


»Chicago, Kansas City, De- 
troit, Toledo, Omaha, Des 
Moines, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, Sait Lake 
City, San Francisc Los 
Angeles, 


St. Louis 


Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Buffalo, New York 
City, Evansville. South 
Bend. 


Detroit 
and 


{ St. Louis, 
. | Detroit. 


Kansas City 
and 
No matter where you are going any Wabash 
representative will gladly furnish accurate. 
travel information, free—or write to 
H. E. Watts 


Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Wabash Railway, St. Louis. 


Wabash 


—— SERVING SINCE 16358 = 


OSE OCEANIC RS CEST 
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Patents 


Tungsten Wire 


) Process for Producing Tungsten Wire 
Held to Be Novel; Product Claims Denied 


* Used by Defendant 
| For Radio Tubes 


Contributory Infringement Is 
Found by Circuit Court 
Of Appeals. 


Genera Etectric CompANy Vv. DE- 
Forest Rapio ComPpANY AND ROBELEN 
Prano Company. No. 3654, Circuit 
Court oF APPEALS FOR THE THIRD 
Crrculrt. 

The court found! that patentee took 
tungsten as it is discovered in its native 
state, an impure oxide having the char- 
acteristic of being extremely brittle, and 
by his own process converted it into sub- 
stantially pure tungsten having the char- 
acteristics of ductility and high tensile 
strength. , 

It was held that while patentee pro- 
duced by his process natural tungsten 
in substantially pure form, and discov- 
ered the natural qualities, still he did not 
create pure tungsten, nor its character- 
istics and that the ap mane = there- 
for were accordingly invalid. 

All process claims of patent 1082933, 
however, except 14 and 16, were stated 
to be valid, it being established that the 
method employed by _ plaintiff differs 
from the method generally employed in 
producing pure metals from ores, that 
the process brings out ductility of tung- 
sten and destroys ductility of other met- 
als, and that plaintiff’s method is new and 
useful. | 

Intermediate product claims 33 and 34,| 
not being infringed, since both defend-| 
ants used only the finished product, their | 
validity did not become an issue, it was 
stated. | 

Defendant DeForest Company, charged | 
with contributory infringement of the} 
process claims, contended that the pat- 
ent was invalid in view of prior art; 
that it was invalid because molybdenum} 
having been produced by a certain proc- 
ess, tungsten, being from the same fam- 
ily, could be produced in similar manner; 
that ductilizing tungsten was an _inven- 
tion belonging to another party; that the 
invention had been in public use over two 
years before filing the application; and 
that there was no infringement. These 
contentions were not sustained. 

Defendant DeForest Company was 
found to be a contributory infringer in} 
that it ordered and purchased specially, 
made tungsten wire from a concern) 
manufacturing the wire under a process | 
now admitted to be the process of the, 
patent in suit, for use in radio tubes, and 
he was not an innocent customer making 
a casual purchase. 

The decree dismissing bill as to Mobe-j 
len Piano Company and holding claims | 
14, 16, 24, 26, 27 and 28 invalid was af- 
firmed. That part of the decree of the 
lower court dismissing the bill on hold- 
ing claims 1-12, 17-23 invalid was re-| 
versed, 

Mahaffy (Hubert Howson, Charles Neave, ; 

Albert G. Davis, of counsel), for plain- 

tiff-appellant. Samuel E. Darby, jr., 

Thomas G. Haight, counsel, and E. E. 

Berl, solicitor, for defendants. 

Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Delaware. : 

Before Buffington, Woolley and Davis, ; 
Circuit Judges. The full text of the opin- 


ion of the court, delivered by_Judge|—or describe it as such in the patent; 


Woolley, follows: 
Dismissal of Complaint 


For Infringement Appealed 


General Electric Company, plaintiff! 
below, appeals from a decree of the Dis- 
trict Court dismissing its bill of com- 
plaint for infringement of United 
States Letters Patent No. 1082933 issued 
to it on December 30, 1913 as assignee of 
William D. Coolidge, the inventor, for 
“tungsten and method of making the | 
same for use as filaments of incandes- 
cent electric lamps and for other pur- 
poses.” 

The bill charges that The DeForest 
Radio Company, a manufacturer of radio 
tubes, and the Robelen Piano Company, 
one of its retail distributors, infringed 
the product claims 24, 26, 27, 28, 33 and 
34 of the patent by using and selling 
drawn tungsten wire as the filamentary 
cathodes of their vacuum tubes and 
further that the DeForest Company was 
guilty of contributory infringement of 
the process claims of the patent, Nos. 1 
to 23 (8, 13 and 15 excepted), in the 
manufacture of such wire for that pur- 
pose. Aside from the defense of non- 
infringment the defendants attacked 
the validity of the patent from many 
angles. The court found all claims in 
suit void. : 

As it is not permissible, even were it 
possible, to state in a judicial opinion 
the broad subject to which the patent 
in suit is directed and review its scien- 
tific and mechanical development, we 
shall address this discussion to those who 

” know tungsten and are conversant with 
» its metallurgy and with the litigation 
which, both at home and abroad, has 
followed its entrance and advance in the 
» arts. For purposes of the: present liti- 
» gation the subtle features of the sub- 
* ject are sufficiently revealed by the dis- 
cussions and the many cases cited in the 
* opinions in Desmond Incandescent Lamp 
. Company vs. General Electric Company, 
— Fed. (2d) (The United States Daily, 
Yearly Index Page 1368, Vol. III); in 
the instant suit before the district court, 
17 Fed. (2d) 90, (The United States 
Daily, Yearly Index Page 4017, Vol. I); 
and particularly in General Electric Com- 
pany vs. Independent Lamp & Wire 
- Company, 267 Fed. 825 where the same 
"court held valid the same claims which 
« later in the suit at bar it held invalid. 

In doing this unusual thing the Dis- 
trict Court did not reverse itself within 
the ordinary understanding of that term 
by deciding first one way and then the 
other way on the same facts, but consist- 
ently arrived at different judgments on 
radically different records, ‘The Inde- 

mdent Case was based on the belief 
ong held by scientists and those active 
in the lighting art that tungsten is in 
nature highly brittle and therefore not 
capable of being drawn into wire and on 
the plaintiff’s contention supported by 
evidence ample to sustain the finding 
that Coolidge took the brittle element of 
mature and by his process converted it 
into an entirely new metal with the alien 
characteristics of great ductility and 
high tensile strength and thereby ren- 
dered it capable of being drawn into wire 
and the wire used for filaments in in- 
eandescent clectric lamps and _ radio 


jStantially pure form, 


vacuum tubes. Seertingly ductile tung- 
sten was a chemical paradox. Hence it 
was there claimed that the metal ob- 
tained by the Colidge process is not pure 
tungsten but is. something else which 
had been created not by nature but by 
Coolidge. If,this were true, clearly 
Coolidge was an inventor of high order 
and was entitled to the reward of a pat- 
ent for the product which he brought into 
existence, 

But it developed in the instant case 
that while oxide of tungsten (WO3), the 
form in which tungsten usually exists 
and is found in the earth, is highly brit- 
tle, it was known. by many at the time 
the Independent Case was on trial and is 
now conceded by everyone that pure 
tungsten, or tungsten substantially pure, 
is not brittle at all but on the contrary 
is highly ductile. On evidence of that 
fact, when brought to the mind of the 
district judge for the first time in: this 
case, he disregarded his previous ruling 
on a record now manifestly erroneous 
and entered the decree here on appeal 
holding the product claims invalid be- 
cause they cover an element of nature 
with characteristics which nature alone 
has given it. 


Product Claims 
Maintained by Plaintiff 


The plaintiff in this its second suit on 
the Coolidge patent no longer maintains, 
if we understand its position correctly, 
that pure tungsten is brittle but still 
contends, however, that the product of 
the patent with its high ductility is a 
new metal created by Coolidge and there- 
fore, as a manufacture, is a proper sub- 
ject matter for product claims of a 
patent. The position of the defendants 
is of course diametrically opposite. 

In these opposing positions of the par- 
ties there is drawn a sharp issue as to 


precisely what is the subject matter of ; 


the patent, namely: Whether the tungsen 
of which the patent speaks is the tung- 
sten of nature with its inherent quality 
of ductility or is a new metal produced 
by Coolidge which is wholly different 
from anything that nature provides. 
it is a natural thing then clearly, even 


lif Coolidge was the first to uncover it 
|and bring it into view, he cannot have a| 
| patent for it because a patent cannot be! 


| awarded for a discovery or for a product 
;of nature, or for a chemical element. 
United States Industrial Chemical Co. 
vs. The Theroz Co., 25 Fed. (2d) 387. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 912, Vol. III.) 


If it is not a natural thing but is a} 


thing which Coolidge created possessing 
characteristics different from those given 


|by nature, like dolomite, adamite, and;Cclaims centered on claim 24: 


carborundum, Baker Co. vs. Kennedy Re- 


Iron & Steel Co. vs. Seaman-Sleeth Co., 
248 Fed. 705; American Adamite Co. vs. 


without doubt entitled to a patent for it. 


these contentions as a fact and adopt it as 
a premise on which to base a proper con- 
clusion. As they are wholly opposite and 
do not overlap, one must be wholly ac- 
cepted and the other wholly rejected. 
True, while Coolidge in his patent ap- 
plication described the product as a new 
metal he did not ask for a patent for a 
new metal—a new composition of matter 


claims as the inventors in the dolomite 
and adamite patents did (supra). From 
the specification discloseures it appears 
that “Starting with the tungstic oxid 
(W03)” he “purified” it in a gas furnace 
for a given time in order to “free it from 
oxygen, carbon and other impurities” and 
then in the next operation he subjected 


:the purified tungstic oxide to electric heat- 


ing for a given period at a temperature 
within given ranges, stating: “In this 


operation the tungsten oxid, or as it is | 


called the ‘yellow oxid,’ is progressively 
reduced to blue oxid and then to the brown 
oxid and then to the pure metal.” 

It is then molded and worked in the 
manner described. This in substance is 
what Coolidge says in his specification 
in respect to the metal. In saying it is 
“the pure metal,” we think he meant 
tungsten pure for he so describes it in 
claim 26: “Substantially pure tungsten 
having ductility and high tensile 
strength.” And also in claim 28: “A form 
of tungstén metal pliable at room 
temperature.” Tungsten thus described 
is the tungsten of nature. Moreover, 
Coolidge applied for and his assignee 
was awarded a patent for “tungsten.” 


If | 


' 
| 


Tensile Strength 
Given to Product 


Opinion Rules That Pure Metal 
Cannot Be Made Subject 
Of Patent. 


structure.” “28, A form of tungsten metal 
pliable at room temperature.” “33. The | 
material wrought tungsten, having a 
specific gravity of approximately 19 or 
greater, and capable of being forged and 
worked.” “34. Wrought tungsten, a solid 


coherent material characterized by aed 


presence of crystals deformed by me- 
chanical working.” 

_ Because of the difference in the sub- 
jects matter of the claims, the first four 
were referred to throughout the litiga- 
tion as ultimate product claims; the last 
two as intermediate product claims. 

Of the ultimate product claims the | 
broadest, perhaps, is claim 26: “Sub- 
stantially pure tungsten having ductil- 
ity and high tensile strength.” This claim 
may be divided into two parts, the sub- 
ject matter and a description of the sub- 
ject matter. The first, the subject matter 
of the claim, is “Substantially pure 
tungsten.” That is what the patentee 
by the claim asserts that he invented. 

Naturally we inquire who created pure | 
tungsten. Coolidge? No. It existed in na- 
ture and doubtless has existed there for 
centuries. The fact that no one before 
Coolidge found it there does not negative 
its origin or existence. 

The second part of the claim reads: 
“Having ductility and high tensile 
strength”. Did Coolidge give those qual- 
ities to “substantially pure tungsten”? 
We think not for it is now conceded that 
| tungsten pure is ductile cold. If it pos- 
sesses that quality now it is certain that 
lt possessed it always. Therefore the sec- 
ond part of the claim is merely a correct 
description of the first part and the first | 
;part broadly claims as an invention a 
| product of nature in the form of a chem- 
ical element for which a product claim as 
, distinguished from a process claim can- 
;not be validly awarded. 

Claim 28—“A form of tungsten metal 
pliable at room temperature”—is but an- 
jother way of claiming and describing I 
; what was claimed but differently de- 
— by claim 26. 

For ‘the reasons stated, supplemented ; 
l by the more extended discussion given by 
|the learned district judge, we hold prod- 





| uct claims 26 and 28 invalid. 


| The centroversy as to the product 
“A wire 
| formed of ductile tungsten.” This claim, 


:fractories Co.,.253 Fed. 739; Pittsburgh | like the first two, may be divided into 


|two parts, (1) subject matter, namely, 
|“a wire” and (2) a description of the 


|Mesta Machine Co., 18 Fed. (2d) 538; | wire, namely, “formed of ductile tungs- 
|Electric Smelting & Aluminum Co. vs.j ten.” Looking at it closely, this claim is 
| Carborundum Co., 83 Fed. 493, 499, he is | for a wire made of metal in nature which 


| when substantially pure is naturally duc 


nee | Therefore it is manifest that we must at/|tile. As we have held the claim covering 
Howson and Howson and William G.|the very outset find one or the other of | 


this product of nature invalid, claim 24 
is reduced to invention of a wire made 
| of an article which when purified is free 
|to the world. : 

But a wire made of tungsten is im-! 
mensely useful, particularly in the elec- 
trie lighting and radio arts. We think 
the merit of such a product resides not 
in its form, namely, a wire, but in the 
material out of which it is made. A 
review of the many cases cited in the 


|three cases to which attention was di- 


rected at the opening of this discussion 
will disclose that years ago the value 


;of tungsten as a great electric lighting 


medium was known throughout the scien- 
tific world. Without reciting the highly 
interesting history of this wonderful 
| metal it will be enough to say that Just 
jand Hanaman by their patent No. 1018- 
| 502, having an effective date of Novem- 
| ber 4, 1904 (which was long before any 
date claimed by Coolidge), disclosed the 
use of tungsten as a filament for an in- 
candescent lamp and how to make a wire 
or rod of tungsten in a coherent metallic 
‘state, homogeneous througout. With 
this invention the electric lighting art 
|made amazing strides amounting almost 
jto a romance, colorfully told by this 
| Plaintiff in its records and briefs in the 
group of cases recently heard by this 
court and headed by the Independent 
Lamp & Wire Company case, supra, the 
last of a long line of cases in other] 
i jurisdictions brought to enforce the Just 
}and Hanaman and Langmuir patents. But 
| the Just and Hanaman filament, though 
|having the appearance of a wire, was| 
|more of a rod, for it was not drawn 
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October 3, 1928 


Present: Chief Justice Booth and 


Judges Moses, Green and Sinnott. — 
No. F-251, Crede H. Calhoun, ee 
ed by George A. King for the plainti 
car ak C Sinetereee for the United States. 

No. F-280, Hugh Wilhite et al., trustees, 
argued by L. L. Hamby for the plaintiff and 
F. K. Dyar for the United States. 

No. D-391, M. S. Borland, receiver, argued 
by M. Carter Hall for the plaintiff and 
Arthur Cobb for the United States. : 

Call for Thursday, October 4, 1928: No. 
F-388, John L. Mimnaugh, jr., extr.; No. 
H-3, Advance Automobile Accessories Co.; 
No. H-13, Apex Electric Mfg. Co.; No, A-69, 
Russian Volunteer Fleet; No. H-173, John 
R. Brady; No. E-145, Biggam Trailer Corp.; 
and No. H-297, Josiah O. Hoffman. 


“tungsten wire,” that is drawn tungsten, 
was new with Coolidge. ' 

There is no question that tungsten in 
wire form is useful, immensely so. Nor 
is there doubt that the tungsten filament 
art had come to a standstil with Just 
and Hanaman and made its next ad- 
vance through Coolidge and that this 
advance was tremendous. There are thus 
many elements of invention in what Cool- 
idge did but we should be careful to dis- 
tinguish between the several things he 
did and accord invention only to the 
proper thing and the thing through which 
the art made its advance, and that, we 
think, was the method he disclosed for 
producing substantially pure tungsten, 
not the drawing of pure tungsten, once 
obtained, into a wire. Given the knowl- 
edge of the art and particularly the dis- 
closures of Just and Hanaman as to the 
advantages of a tungsten filament and 
given pure tungsten with its natural 
characteristics of great ductility and 
high tensile strength, the drawing of 
such tungsten into a wire for filament 
purposes was ‘obvious. 

In this judgment we are abundantly 
fortified, not only by the evidence in this 
case and the litigious history of tungsten, 
but by the undisputed fact that many 


Coolidge took tungsten as it “existed” i but was made, squirted, or pressed into| Scientists, prominent among whom was 


(W038) or as it is found in the earth, its 
|native abode 
verted it into pure tungsten or tungsten 
that is substantially pure, and doubtless, 
was first to discover that when pure it 
has characteristics, notably those of duc- 


tility and high tensile strength, which: 


are wholly different from the char- 
jacteristics of the impure oxid of 
tungsten, notable among which is ex- 
treme brittleness. What he produced by 
his process was natural tungsten in sub- 
What he discov- 
ered were natural: qualities of pure 
tungsten, 


Tungsten Characteristics 
Created by Nature 


Manifestly he did not create pure 
tungsten, nor did he create its character- 
istics. These were created by nature and 
on that fact finding the reasoning as to 
the validity of the product claims will 
be based. 

The product claims in suit are six in 
number: They read as follows: “24, A 
wire formed of ductile tungsten.” “26, 
Substantially pure tungsten having duc- 
tility and high tensile strength.” “27, A 
ductile tungsten wire having a fibrous 


Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


Bal 


1928 
occcdeces sesh4aplan 
Passenger revenue .... «. 2,180,213 
Total Oper. Rev........... 21,709,323 
Maintenance of way ....... 2,310,069 
Maintenance of equipment 3,966,854 
Transportation expenses .... 6,938,616 
Total expenses incl. other ...14,518,484 
Net from railroad 
Taxes 1,007,070 
Uneollectible Ry. Rev., etc. 12,053 
Net after taxes, etc 
Net after rents 
Aver. miles operated 
Operating ratio ....ccccoce 


August 


Freight revenue . 


22,104,324 


shape. It was fragile and therefore not 
itile tungsten, 


| Draven Tungsten Wire 
|New With Coolidge 


_ When Coolidge came along with his 
invention showing how to produce pure 
tungsten with its native quality of due- ; 
tility cold, the electric lighting art made 
still further advances and on it the 
radio art was in a measure founded. The 
point in this discussion is, generally, that 
the uses of tungsten in wire form were 
long known before Coolidge, and, par- 
ticularly, that Coolidge was not the first! 
to use tungsten as a filament and that 
his use of tungsten for that purpose was 
not invention. Many scientists, notably 
j Just and Hanaman, were ,before him in 
that. But as wire of substantially pure 
{tungsten is by reason of its qualities of 
ductility, bendability and high tensile 
strength so much better as a filament 
than the tungsten rod of Just and Hana- 
;man some have thought: that invention, 
as stated in claim 24, resides in the wire 
and this because “tungsten wire” seem- 
ingly conforms to a more or less imper- | 
fect definition of invention. Clearly 


Coolidge, had long recognized the value 


, and by his process con-|so serviceable as a wire drawn from duc-| Of. tungsten wire filament and had long 


tried to produce ductile tungsten so that 
they could draw wire filaments from it. 
In other words, the idea of “tungsten 
wire” ran ahead of the production of 
ductile tungsten so that when ductile 
tungsten was finally produced the draw- 
ing of it into wire was a thing long in- 
tended and therefore obvious. We are of 
opinion that given ductile tungsten 
there is no more invention ig drawing 


it into a wire than there is in rolling it) 


into a plate, pressing it into a bar, 
forging it into a tube. 

Claim 27 reads: “A ductile tungsten 
wire having a fibrous structure.” Trans- 
posing the words, this claim is for (a) 
a wire (subject matter) made of sub- 
stantially pure and therefore of ductile 
tungsten, (b) having a fibrous structure 
(description’. As the structure of duc- 
tile tungsten is fibrous, we discern no 
difference between this claim and the one 
considered at length. Product claims 24 
and 27 are invalid. 

Of the six product claims ‘m suit there 
remain the two intermediate product 
claims 33 and 34 which read as follows: 

“33. The material wrought tungsten, 
having a specific gravity of approxi- 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


timore & Ohio Railroad. 
Eight Months 
1927 1928 1927 

18,385,620 126,809,935 138,053,401 
2,385,928 16,024,577 17,454,746 
152,852,453 165,821,957 
18,773,165 19,862,917 
31,721,344 35,546,647 
53,952,596 58,284,981 
115,154,727 124,346,017 
37,697,726 41,475,940 
7,250,124 8,154,295 
64,668 30,977 
80,382,934 38,290,668 
28,516,718 31,420,126 
5,637.54 5,642.88 
95.3, 75.0 


2,500,005 
4,323,068 
7,382,045 
15,641,237 
6,463,087 
1,020,687 
3,622 
5,438,778 
5,177,151 
5,642.88 
70.8 


1,5 


11,560,990 
1,780,619 
2,524,486 
3,897,663 
8,885,899 
2,675,091 

685,470 


1,988,102 

2,005,183 

5,077.34 
76.9 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 
Eight Months 
1928 1927 
72,622,168 77,846,684 
11,800,618 13,641,174 
89,744,422 96,829,815 
13,890,071 14,904,914 
20,752,097 22,137,772 
31,688,166 33,793,576 
71,532,108 75,925,564 
18,212,314 20,904,251 
4,772,025 4,808,754 
13,044 11,280 
13,427,245 16,084,217 
13,438,196 | 15,852,446 
5,077.34 5,062.63 
99.7 78.4 


10,600,902 
1,764,821 
13,040,000 
1,882,411 
2,732,905 
4,284,904 
9,492,504 
8,547,496 
779,709 
2,228 
2,765,559 
2,833,741 
5,064.41 
12.8 


19 


indi lor or consistency, held: 
> as aie veMilk of Cod-Liver Oil” not registerable.—Ex 
(Commissioner of Patents, 1928.)—Yearly Index Page 
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| 
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T| was descriptive, and a new -statement 


1928 
3,281,607 

462,709 
4,153,973 
564,549 
736,208 
1,596,887 
3,288,317 
865,656 
280,000 


583,672 
608,115 
4,500.55 


The word “milk” is de- 


behalf of the Indians ‘by the super- 
intendent vf the Quapaw Agency 
and approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior, were valid. The first 
part vf the decision was printed in 
the issue of October 3. The full text 
concludes: 


The Act of Congress of March 3, 1921, 
Section 26 (41 Stat, 1225-1248) provides: 


“That Section 1 of the Act of Con- 
gress approved March 2, 1895, in so far 
as the same relates to the allotments of 
land to the Quapaw Indians and to re- 
strictions against alienation of said al-| 
lotments, be, and the same is _ hereby, 
amended so as to provide that the re- 
strictions which now exist against the 
alienation of the lands allotted to and 
allotted lands inherited by the Quapaw 
Indians named in the letter of January 
15, 1921, of the Secretary of the Interior | 
to-wit: (Inter alia, the allottees under | 
whom the defendants claim) and includ- 
jing any Quapaw allotted or inherited 
lands in which any of said named Indians 
have any undivided interests, be, and the 
}Same are hereby extended for a further 
land additional period of 25 years from 
the date of this att; Provided, however, 
That the Secretary of the Interior may, 

| with or without application of the In- 
dian owner, remove such restrictions, ! 
wholly or in part, after he has found 
such Indian owner to be as competent as 
the average white man to conduct his; 
own business affairs with benefit to him- 
self, under such rules and regulations 
as he may prescribe in regard thereto, | 
‘and concerning terms of sale and dispo- 
sal of the proceeds for the benefit of 
the resepctive Indians. Provided fur-; 
ther, That all of said lands allotted toj 
'or inherited by the Quapaw Indians, may, 
when subject to restrictions against 


alienation, be leased for mining purposes, } 
for such period of time and under such 
rules, regulations, terms and conditions 


Cod-Liver Oil Mark 
Termed Descriptive 


Rejection of Notation Con- 
taining Word “Milk” 
Refused. 


Ex parte Scotr & BowNe. ComMIs- 

SIONER OF PATENTS. 

The decision of the Examiner of Trade 
Marks, refusing registration of the no- 
tation “Milk of Cod-Liver Oil” as a trade 
mark for cod-liver oil on the ground of 
its being descriptive, was affirmed. 

Messrs. Kenyon & Kenyon for appli- 
cant. 

The full text of the decision of the 
Commissioner follows: 

This is an appeal from the decision of 
the examiner of trade marks refusing to 
register the notation “Milk of Cod-Liver 
Oil” as a trade mark for cod-liver oil. 

The examiner based his refusal on the 
ground that the word “milk” is widely 
applied to medicine 4s indicating color 
or consistency, and that this term has a 
descriptive significance. He also calls 
attention to a number. of preparations 
listed, such as “Milk of Lime” and “Milk 
of Sulphur.” 

Said to Be Descriptive. 

The applicant calls attention to a num- 
ber of registration including the word 
“milk” or the word “cream,” and argues 
that the term is descriptive only as ap- 


only as may be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and said lands, while 
restricted against alienation, may be 
leased for mining purposes only as pro- 
vided herein.” 


Authority of Secretary 
Of Interior Disputed 


It is contended by complainant’s coun- 
sel that the Act set out does not confer 
authority upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior to initiate leases for incompetent 
Indians upon lands allotted to them, and 
that the Secretary of the Interior was 
without authority to direct the Super- | 
intendent of the Quapaw Agency to ex- 
ecute the leases for and on behalf of the 
Indian owners, and further, that the 
Secretary of the Interior was not_ au-| 
thorized by the Act to promulgate rules 
and regulations authorizing the Super- 
intendent of the Quapaw Agency to ex: | 
ecute leases for restricted or incompetent 
Indians. 


To. sustain their contention, the fol- 
lowing cases havé been cited and are! 
relied upon: Ex parte Sharp, 13 Fed. 
(2d) 651; Morrill v. Jones, 106 U. S. 
466; Morison v. Burnett, 164 Fed. 617; 
United States v. McMurry, 181 Fed. 723. 
jit is insisted by complainants that it is 
j Within the power of the Secretary to 
prescribe the terms and conditions upon 
which he will approve leases made by re- 
| stricted Indians, but that he is without 
power to initiate leases for them, citing 
Lamotte v. United States, 254 U. S. 570; 
Turner v. Seep, 167 Fed. 646; Midland 
Oil Co. v. Turner, 179 Fed. 74; Jennings 
:v. Wood, 192 Fed. 507; United States v. 
Brown, 15 Fed. (2d) 565; Hampton v. 

Ewert, 22 Fed. (2d) 81. - 


plied to articles of commerce known| Unusual stress has been placed upon, 
genericatly by such terms as “Milk of|the case of Hampton vy. Ewert, supra, 
Almond” and “Milk of Asafoetida.” by counsel for complainants, as being 

The Standard Dictionary gives as dne| decisive of the instant case. In the Ewert! 
of the definitions of milk: “Pharm. One|¢ase, supra, the court had under con- 
of various emulsions, liquids containing | sideration the validity of a mining lease 
precipitates in suspension, etc.” and such|executed upon the allotment of Mary 
terms as “Milk of Lime” and “Milk of|J. Calf, a deceased Quapaw allottee, by 
Sulphur” are cited. the minor heirs, without the approval 

In view of the titles listed in the Med-j0f the Secretary of the yo mage toa 
ical Dictionary and the definition given|!¢@Se had been executed by t re oe 
in the Standard Dictionary, it is thought|0f the minors, appointed by the County 


that the term here sought to be regis-| v “ 
tered is descriptive of the particular prep- a held that under the Act of June 


axation to which it is applied. son of such minority was incompetent, 
___ Decision Is Affirmed. and that a mining lease of such minor. 
With reference to the case of Mc-|although approved by the Probate 


, 1897, a minor Quapaw Indian by rea- 


Kesson & Robbins, Inc., v. The Chas. H.|Court, must have the approval of the | 


Phillips Chemical Co., (for the deci-|Secretary of the Interior to sustain its 
sion of the Court of Appeals of the|validity. Judge Van Valkenburgh, in de- 
District of Columbia see 367 O. G. 287),|livering the opinion of the Court, said: 
it is to be noted that the mark there in “The construction of the department 
question, namely, “Milk of Magnesia,”| under this and prior acts was consist- 
was registered under the 10-year provise ently to the effect that the term ‘age’, 
of the Trade Mark Act. The record of|ysed in these acts, embraced minors un- 
the application on which that registra-| der the age of 18 years; that the ap- 
tion was granted shows that registration proval of the department was essential 
was refused on the ground that the mark|t 9 the valid leasing of the allotments 
ag of such minors. The administrative prac- 
was filed bringing the case under the 10-|tice invoked by appellees, which sought 
year proviso. , to enlarge the scope of the statute by 
_ It is thought, therefore, that registra- delegating to the county court the duty 
tion was properly refused for the rea-|of supervision which had been lodged 
sons stated, and the decision of the ex-|in the Secretary of the Interior, was, as 
aminer of trade marks is affirmed. has been said, suggestive merely, was 
September 19, 1928. soon abandoned, and can furnish no sup- 
SS ne ee ee ae - St, Cte: ACONTOIIEION:. OF appellees. 
mately 19 or greater, and capable of|Furthermore; the statute in itself is un- 
being forged and worked.” ambiguous in terms. In such ease the 
“34, Wrought tungsten, a solid coherent | purpose of Congress can not be changed 
material characterized by the presence|by departmental construction. By ex- 
of crystals deformed by mechanical|press enactment Congress had conferred 
working.” upon county courts the power to approve 
To be continted in the issue of |leases by Indians of the Five Civilized 
October 5. Tribes (Act of May 27, 1908, 35 Stat. 
312.), and upon this Ottowa County 
court the same power with respect to 
Cherokee minors. The absence of suc 
delegation of authority in the case of the 
Quapaws is conclusively significant. 
aa Seaboard Air Line Railway. ‘ Attention Directed 
ugust Eight Months * inion 
1927 1928 i927 |To Statement in Opinion — 
3,448,572 29,219,486 31,846,452] Particular attention has been directed 
647,042 5,595,462  6,936,527|to the following statement contained in 
4,487,607 38,370,605 42,529,341'the opinion of the Ewert_ case, supra, 
540,359 4,319,281  5,228,874|in support of the contention that the 
704,349 6,338,011 6,325,865 Secretary of. the Interior was without 
1,768,959 14,433,403 16,484,966] power to initiate and procure the execu- 
8,481,868 28,715,059 31,983,046|tion of the leases involved herein: 
1,005,739 9,655,546 10,546,295! “In the first place, the Secretary of 
275,000 2,465,000  2,4%,000!the Interior did not approve the old 
124 12,665 14,067| lease. He declared it void. So one of the 
730,015 — 7,177,881 
776,185 6,708,545 
4,318.44 4,449.43 
77.6 74.8 


1,984 


7,365,062!is lacking. In the next place, it appears 
4,283.81|quite clearly from the record that the 


79.2 75.2 |regular, customary, and adequate re- 


. 


8,057,228 | first elements of subsequent validation }; 


The minor Indians were, in our judg 
ment, overreached and imposed upon th 
lease conveyance made. The appellants 
children and heirs of Mary J. Calf, wer 
all of tender years. Furthermore th 
power of the Secretary ordinarily is on 
of approval or disapproval. He canné 
Initiate or make a lease. Midland Oi 
Co., et al. v. Turner (C. C. A. 8) 17 
F. 74; Seep, et al. v. Spade (A.c.A gs 
179 F. 77; Jennings v. Wood, et al. (C. C 
A. 8) 192 F. 507.” 

The rule announced, viz: that the See 
retary cannot’ initiate or make a lease 
has become established from construc 
tions of thé various Acts of Congres 
pertaining to the Five Civilized Tribes 
but it should be limited to the Five 
Tribes, The authorities cited in the 
opinion are cases involving Acts of Con- 
gress referring to the Five Civilized 
Tribes of Indians,. and the Acts con- 
strued in the cited cases. applicable to 
the Five Tribes specifically provide that 
the lands may be leased by the allottee 
subject to the approval of the Secretary, 

The Act of March 3, 1921, applicable 
to Quapaw Indians, is broader in its pro- 
visions than the Acts pertaining to the 
Five Civilized Tribes, and to that Act 
alone must we look for the Secretary’s 
authority to obtain the execution of the 
opinion, the cases establishing the rule 
of law that the Secretary cannot initia 
or make leases, must be confined ¥ 
those Acts of Congress involving the Five 
Civilized Tribes, because of the language 
employed in the Acts, clearly limiting 
the power of the Secretary to that of 
approval or disapproval of leases exe- 


cuted by members of the Five Civilized 
Tribes. 


Authority of Congress 
Firmly Established 


Congress was confronted with a dif- 
ferent situation with the Quapaw In- 
lians, when it declared incompetent, and 
undertook to assume complete control of 
the restricted lands of its incompetent 
wards. That Congress possessed the 
power to assume complete control of the 
re.. <ted lands of these incompetent 
Indians, has not been contested. 

It is firmly established that Congress 
has the authority to determine for itself 
when the guardianship of the United 
States, which has ever been maintained 
over the Indians as a dependent people, 
shall cease. The power of the Govern- 
ment to deal with, control, and protect 
the property of restricted Indians is 
absolute. It is for Congress to deter- 
mine when this power must be exercised 
and _ how long it shall continue. Tiger 
v. Western Investment Co., 221 U. S. 
286; United States v. Thurston County, 
143 Fed. 287; Blanset vy. Cardin, 256 U. 
S. 318. The question is one of construc- 
tion of the Act of March 3, 1921, and it 
is Important to-observe the regulations 
pertaining to the issues involved which 
the Secretary of the Interior promul- 
gated in accordance with the provis- 
ions of the Act, as amended by the Act 
of November 18, 1921. 


The regulations, after defining super- 
intendent, allottee, leassee, lessor, leased 
lands, and various other terms to be 
found in Departmental leases and the re- 
spective duties of the lessees and lessors 
with reference to such lands, and the 
manner of awarding leases on bids made, 
provide in Section 9: 


“Whenever a lease is awarded to a 


proposed lessee, as provided in sections 
7 and 8 of these regulations, the lease 
contract shall be executed by the Indian 
owner of the land, if he is an adult; but 
in the event of the failure of the Indian 
to execute such lease contract, the- 
superintendent shall execute said 
lease contract for and on behalg 
of said Indian. If the Indian owne 

of the land is a _ minor, the lease 
contract shall be executed by the 
superintendent for and on behalf of 
said minor. The leases executed either 
by the Indian owner of the land or by the 
superintendent in his behalf shall be sub- 


|ject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Court of Ottowa County, Oklahoma. The i on y 
| 


the Interior and shall be effective only 
upon said approval.” 


| Secretary Promulgated 


Rules for Leasing 


The Secretary of the Interior, in con- 
struing the above Act, which granted 
broad powers to the Secretary in the ad- 
ministration of estates of restricted Qua- 
paw Indians, promulgated rules and 
regulations govering the leasing of such 
Indian’s lands, and included among them, 
as above set forth, was one vesting him 
with authority to authorize the Superin- 
tendent of the Tribe to execute mining 
leases for and on behalf of such re- 
stricted and incompetent Indians, The 
Secretary construed the Act to confer 
this authority, and such construction is 
reasonable and plausible from the lang- 


| guage of the Act. 


Courts have uniformly held that when 
the executive department of the Govern- 
ment is charged with the execution of a 
statute, places a reasonable construction 
upon the statute and acts upon that con- 
struction of the statute are looked upon 
with disfavor, when parties who have 
contracted with the Government on the 
faith of the old construction may be in- 
jured thereby. United States v. Alabama@ 
Great Southern R. R. Co., 102 U. S. 6153 
Jacobs v. Prichard, 223 U. S. 200; Hamp« 
ton v. Evert, supra. 


Aside from the consideration to be 


h|given the fact that the Secretary con- 


strued the Act and proceeded with the 
leasing of the lands in accordance with 


that construction, the language of the ' 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.] 
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function of the central bank to influence 
the relative prices of different commodi- 
ties; it is not the function of the central 
bank to increase wages or stabilize trade 
or encourage industry or protect the 
farming interest or do anything like 
that; it is not even the business of the 
central bank to influence the rate of in- 
terest on capital. Therefore, nothing 
.of that sort should be put into the pro- 
gram of the Federal Reserve System.” 

In the discharge of the responsibilities, 

acting in its capacity as the responsible 
head of finance in America, it is well 
to consider whether or not the Federal 
Reserve System has or has not been 
granted all the necessary authority 
and power to handle the conditions with 
which the system is now confronted, and 
in this connection it is well to consider 
the powers that are exercised by other 
central banks of the world. 
“The practice of central banking is a 
matter of comparative recent date. Eng- 
land is the home of central banking, and 
the foundations of the present system 
Were laid in the year 1844. 

Besides the management and regulation 
of the currency system, many other im- 
portant functions are performed by the 
Bank of England. These powers have 
been the outcome of a gradual and al- 
most unnoticeable evolution. 

While other countries developed cen- 
tral banking systems somewhat differ- 
ing from the English plan, it was not 
until 20 years ago that the subject 
really attracted world-wide attention, 
which was considerably accelerated by 
the severe crisis in this country during 
the year 1907. 

The next crisis directing attention to 
central banking was the complete col- 


lapse during the World War of many 


of the curreficy and banking systems of 
the countries involved. A careful ex- 
amination of the causes of the failures 
of these central banks under the stress 
of war conditions has revealed that politi- 
eal pressure was put upon the central 
banks to abandon the fundamental prin- 
ciples of sound central banking and to 
subordinate financial stability to politi- 
cal expediency. 

The next incident to attract the pub- 
lic to central banking was the meeting 
of the Financial Commission of the In- | 
ternational Economic Conference in 
Genoa in 1922. The reports of this con- 
ference really established the basis for 
_the formation of central banks in several 
, of the European countries. 

While the Federal Reserve System had | 
long prior to this time established its | 
contact with central banks, particularly 
with the Bank of England, the impor- 
tance of these unofficial conferences and 
contacts were daily assuming larger pro- 
portions and influence, and because of 
this the management of our system be- 
came aware of the advantages of these! 
associations to the industrial, agricul- 
tural and financial interests of this 
country, and at the same time with in- 


4) ternational movements. 


Apparently New York is now the 
‘money center of the World. It is of | 
primary importance that the assets of 
the New York Federal Reserve Bank, and 
jn fact the assets of the entire Federal 
reserve system, who are cooperating in 
this “decentralized system” of central 
banking be of the most liquid character 


Lease Made for Indians 
By Federal Agent Is Upheld 


[Continued from Page 8.] : | 
Congressional Statute sets forth with) 
- clarity the purpose and intention of Con-| 
“gress. The Act is special in its nature 
‘and character, and is applicable to re- 
stricted Quapaw Indians, and those for | 
-whose benefit it was enacted, are men- 
tioned in the Act as being ineompetent. | 
As heretofore stated, the complainants 
“are among those enumerated in the Act. 
Tt is quite obvious that the above statute 
came about as a result of the particular 
éondition of the Quapaw Indians, and | 
that condition was fully disclosed by the; 
appearance and conduct of the complain- 
“ints in the trial of the case. 
However, with reference to the lan-! 
uage employed in the Act, we find Set 
fhe lands “may... . be leased for mining! 
purposes, for such period of time and j 
under such rules, regulations, terms and | 
“conditions only as may be prescribed by | 
the Secretary of the Interior...” It is 
clear that the lands may be leased only | 
as prescribed by the Secretary of. the In- 
terior. The Act grants power to the 
Secretary how the lands may be leased, 
and this may include the terms as well 
as the physical and mechanical means 
of leasing, and executing the leases. It 
is sufficiently comprehensive to permit 
the Secretary to prescribe how the lands 
.may be leased for the Indian owner, as 
well as the operating lessee. 


‘Action Within Scope 


Of Authority Held 


The Act does not limit the power of 
-Jeasing to the Indian owner, subject to 
rules, regulations, terms or conditions of 
the Secretary, but clearly provides that 
the lands “may be leased” in the manner ! 
prescribed by the Secrtary. To construe 
“the Act as limiting the execution of the 
lease to designated incompetent Indians, 
incapable of caring for their own prop- 
erty rights, and highly susceptible to the 
- influences of those near them, would do 
violence to the purpose and intention re- 
sponsible for the enactment of the | 
statute. 
It should be observed that the same | 
Indian owners who executed leases pro- 
viding for 7% per cent royalty, which 


4@leases were rejected by the Secretary of 


the Interior, refused to execute leases 
providing for 10 per cent royalty, and 
the reason therefor unddubtedly is the 
_ result of influence brought upon him by 
superior persons. To construe the Act 


. under considerations as to require the 


execution of the lease by an incompetent 
Indian owner would have a_ great 


*-tendency to defeat the desired objective, 


that of exercising a guardinaship over 
the Quapaw Indians declared incompe- 
tent, for lands may remain undeveloped 


‘and ores unmined because of irresponsi- 


ble owners, who are under the control of 
the Government. I therefore conclude 
tha the Act of March 3, 1921, confers 
authority upon the Secretary of the In- 
terior to act as he has in the obtaining 
of the execution of Yeases, as prescribed 
by rules promulgated under Congres- 
sional authority. 

It is my view that the Secretary of the 
Interior has acted within the scope of 
authority conferred by the statute. De- 
cree will be entered for the defendants, 
dismissing complainants’ bill. 


a» “September, 1928, 


possible. It is of real importance that 
the bank should have the fullest power | 
possible in case it needs to increase or 
curtail the total volume of credit in order 
to protect the central reserves and main- 
tain the gold standard, and because of | 
this, its assets should at all times con- 
sist of securities of short maturity and 
of such a character as to be readily 
available. 

Acting as the world’s banker brings 
an additional responsibility, as it is in- 
cumbent upon such an institution to mect | 
sudden withdrawals of credit and gold in 
international transactions. 

The Federal reserve system is the most 
potential influence in the world today, 
and because of this fact it is natural that 
attention should be focused on its man- 
agement and operation. The law pro- 
vides that annually the Federal Reserve 
Board shall make a report to Congress. 
Each year this has been done. The an- 
nual report, however, outside of an analy- 
sis of figures, showing size, growth, or 
decrease of its operation, gives very little 
explanation of the operations carried on 
by the system except for brief explana- 
tions of possible change of policy dur- 
ing the year, with some references to 
economic conditions. 


During the past two years the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives have been hold- 
ing hearings on a bill proposing to di- 
rect the Federal Reserve Board on the! 
question of stabilization, and by the ap- 
pearance at these hearings of members 
of the Federal Reserve Board, officers of 
the various Federal reserve banks, lead- 
ing economists and students of financial | 
and Federal reserve operations, not the | 
least of whom was the Governor of the, 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, a} 
valuable record of a part of the Federal | 
reserve operations from the date of its 
organization has been made. | 

Outside of the consideration that was 
given to the subject of the hearings, | 
much valuable information as to the op- | 
erations of the Federal Reserve system 
has been recorded. Many critics of the 
system feel that the public are kept 
altogether too much in the dark as to 
present operations of its banking system. 
They feel that they should know some- 
thing as to the time, the whys and where- 
fores of a change in policy on the theory 
that uncertainty causes speculation. And 
supported further by the thought that 
the banking system should be the 
servant rather than the master of com- 
merce, industry and agriculture, they 
point to a growing tendency of secrecy 
and apparent domination by its manage- 
ment. 

In this connection, we must recognize 
the powers that are vested in the man- 
agement of the system. The three great 
powers, outside of the influence of gold, 
are the discount rate, open market opera- 
tions and publicity. The delicacy of the 
management of any central financial in- 
stitution, because of the importance of 
the exercise of the necessary functions 
within its control to proper management 


of the system in the discharge of its ! 


full responsibilities in the protection of 
gold and the volume of credit, is such as 
to tend to secrecy. 

It is a well demonstrated fact that 
advance information in regard to a 
change of policy on the part of a central 
bank might defeat the very purpose for 
which the change was made. The wits 
of those who are engaged in speculative 
enterprises today are so keen and their 
facilities for information and its utili- 
zation so perfect that any leak of inside 
information, particularly that pertaining 
to so vital a subject as Federal Reserve 
policy, might be used to their own sel- 
fish prposes, thus tending to defeat 
the aim of the bank. 

The effect of the utilization of any one 
of these three important powers by the 
Federal Reserve management might be 
entirely destroyed and their usefulness of 
no avail if the public were apprised in 
advance of the contemplated action. 

I am quite satisfied that no specific 
further direction should be given in the 
law to the Federal Reserve management 
on the subject of stabilization. I am im- 

ressed, however, with the fact that if 

the system is to run successfully and 
function fully to meet the needs of the 
public that centralized and intelligent 
direction is absolutely essential, and it} 
is extremely important also that the’ 
people of this country should have com- | 
plete confidence in such management 
and that the knowledge of the daily 
operations of the system be kept in- 
violate, 


Statement of Error in Tax 
Held to Be Deficiency Claim 


{Continued from Page 5.] | 
missioner at or before the hearing or a 
rehearing.” 

As I read this section, the assertion of 
a claim for the additional amount or 
addition tg the tax is a prerequisite to 
the finding by the Board of such addi- 
tional amount. There are sound consid- 
erations of justice and fairness back of 
such a provi_ion, 

Petitioner, upon receipt of a notice of 
a specific deticiency, prepares his peti- 
tion in relianc2 on the representations as 
to the Government’s contentions set 
forth in the notice. His petition is spe- 
cifically addrecsed to those contentions | 
and his preparations to contest the de- 
ficiency are confined thereto. 

Section 274 (f) specifically forbids, 
in cases subsequently arising, the deter- 
mination of aa additional deficiency ex- 
cept in case of fraud or as provided in 
Sectic., 274 (e), supra, or in case of a 
jeopardy assessment under’ Section 
279 (c). By this prohibition Congress 
has indicated its disposition to protect 
the taxpayer from repeated deficiency 
notices covering the same year or from 
uncertainty in the issues in which he is 
called on to meet. 

If the Government proposes a greater 
deficiency under Section 274 (e), I be- 
lieve the taxpayer is entitled to demand 
that the statute be strictly complied with 
and that it be construed strictly against 
the Government. He should not be left 
to infer.the asserting of a claim from 
the general tenor of affirmative allega- 
tions of the amended answer. 

In the proceedings under consideration 
the Commissioner has not asked directly 
for affirmative relief from his alleged 
error. He made no motion to increase 
the deficiency appealed from. 

Upon permission to amend the an- 
swers he incorporated affirmative allega- 
tions that he had erroneously allowed 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


desire for the 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. 
—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


AKING a daily topical survey of 

all the bureaus of the National 

Government, grouping related activi- 

ties, is a work which will enable our 

citizens to understand and use the 

fine facilities the Congress provides 

for them. Such a survey will be 

useful to schools, colleges business 
and professions here and abroed. 

CALVIN COOLIJGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Adoption of System of Standard Specifications 
For Commodities Fostered to Facilitate Sales 


Topic 37—How the Government Helps Business 


Fifteenth Article—Commodity Specifications. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. The present series deals with How the 
Government Helps Business. 


By I. J. Fairchild, 


Chief, Commercial Standards Unit, Bureau of 
Standards. 


shapes of a manufactured product, as carried 

out by the Division of Simplified Practice, may 

often be applied to specifications. There is no 
fundamental difference between reducing variety of 
objects and the variety of ways in which they are 
described. The standardization of specifications, how- 
ever, requires a more intimate consideration of the 
technical phases of manufacture and performance. 


T: idea of reducing the number of sizes and 


Since specifications apply mainly to grades and qual- 
ities, performance, and features other than size and 
dimensions, it is evident that simplification or the 
elimination of unnecessary sizes is only a partial step 
in the elimination of waste. 


Industry has long sensed the need for the wider 
application and use of specifications developed and ap- 
proved by nationally recognized organizations. To as- 
sist these bodies, and also the producers and users con- 
cerned, in securing this result, there was created, on 
July 1, 1927, within the Bureau of Standards, the Com- 
mercial Standards Group. 

ok * * 


HIS change divided the work of the Bureau into two 

main groups, each under an assistant director. The 
first group includes all of the Bureau’s scientific re- 
search and testing, the development, construction, cus- 
tody, and maintenance of reference and working stand- 
ards, and their intercomparison, improvement, and 
application in science, engineering, industry, and com- 
merce. 


The second group, designated as the Commercial 
Standards Group, includes the supervision, direction, 
formulation, and coordination of commercial standards, 
with particular reference to the needs of industry. 
This embraces the Division of Simplified Practice, and 
the American Marine Standards Committee; the Build- 
ing and Housing Division; the Commercial Standards 
Unit; the Federal Specifications Board; and the Com- 
mercial Specifications Division. 

* * * 


Experience with simplified practice by industry has 
demonstrated the possibilities in many fields for further 
achievements in waste reduction, through the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary specifications, and the establish- 
ment as commercial standards of those most widely 
or generally used. Manufacturers have pointed out 
to the Department of Commerce the opportunity and 
the need for its cooperation in securing the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary grades and qualities in various 
lines of products. 


It is, therefore, the purpose of the Commercial 
Standards Unit to aid those industrial and commercial 
groups desiring to establish standards of grades and 
quality for their products or their purchases, or to 
secure relief in instances where the current variety 
in grades, qualities, and specifications is a burden on 
the producer, and a handicap to the purchaser. 

™* * * 


1 ANY discussion pertaining to commercial stand- 

ards, it must be remembered that it is not very 
long ago that purchase specifications were practically 
unknown to industry. Staple goods were ordered by 
name only, while specialties were ordered by blueprints 
which usually gave minute information as to dimen- 
sions and tolerances, but scant information as to ma- 
terial, construction, and performance. This procedure 
has no place in modern industry. 


The tendency of today is to specify clearly and 
thoroughly what is wanted. This constitutes a great 
improvement in methods, since it eliminates guesswork 
in filling orders and thus reduces the volume of re- 
jected shipments. When the seller knows exactly what 
is required, the responsibility of satisfactory delivery 
rests on him, and he has no excuse for tendering un- 
suitable material. Adequate.specifications indicate that 
the buyer knows what he wants. Adequate inspection 
insures that he will get what he wants. 

a * * 

The first step in the procedure for development of 
a commercial standard, is a specific request from some 
part of the industry for the services of the Bureau of 
Standards looking toward the promulgation of a com- 
mercial standard. This service will be extended only 
upon specific request. Following such a request, a pre- 
liminary canvass is made to determine the consensus 


of opinion regarding advantages and benefits of pro- 
mulgating such commercial standards and_ probable 
amount of cooperation which may be expected. 


If there is ample prospect of full cooperation, a 
preliminary conference is arranged to survey avail- 
able standards or to delegate the work of making such 
a survey. Occasionally this survey may be unneces- 
sary, when it is demonstrated that a given specifi- 
cation is so generally acceptable that it logically forms 
the basis for consideration as the commercial standard 
in its field. In the event a survey is necessary, a com- 
mittee appointed by industry obtains data on present 
adherence to the various standards in the field, present 
production and demand for various sizes and qualities, 
and recommends a given specification limiting grades, 
qualities, sizes, etc., as a tentative standard to serve 
as a basis for consideration at the general conference. 

* *# * 


ACTING upon the recommendations of the preliminary 

conference or the survey committee, agenda are 
prepared for a general conference of industry, includ- 
ing producers, distributors, and organized users. Said 
agenda is then referred to the proper technical divi- 
sion of the Bureau of Standards for review, to insure 
compatibility with present trend or progress in the art, 
or with recommendations resulting from research or 
tests, as well as recommendations supported by va- 
rious technical societies. When this review has been 
completed and adjustments made as circumstances war- 
rant, the agenda is then submitted to the committee 
of industry for review and authorization to call a 
general conference of all interests. 


Following such authorization, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards then forwards the agenda to all known manufac- 
turers, distributors and organized users, with an invi- 
tation to attend a conference at a specific time and 
place, usually Washington, D. C. This general con- 
ference considers what action is feasible and desirable 
concerning the recommended standard, revises objec- 
tionable details, if any, and recommends adoption of 


the amended standard. 
* * * 


The Bureau of Standards then disseminates the rec- 
ommendations of the general conference with requests 
for written acceptances from each unit of the whole 
industry, including producers, distributors, and organ- 
ized users. Upon receipt of signed acceptances repre- 
senting a satisfactory majority of production or con- 
sumption of a commodity by volume, usually 65 per 
cent by volume of annual production, the recommenda- 
tions are published in uniform style as “Commercial 
Standards” and issued to all interested elements of the 
industry. 


As of September 1, 1928, the following Commercial 
Standards were in process of acceptance: Chain Link 
Force and Chain Link Fabric; Stoddard Solvent; Clin- 
ical Thermometers; Staple Porcelain Plumbing Fix- 
tures; Steel Pipe Nipples; and Genuine Wrought Iron 
Pipe Nipples. eee 


ROVISION is made for regular revision of the 

adopted commercial standards, through the appoint- 
ment of a standing committee to consider periodically 
any necessity for revision of the standard, in order 
that each may be kept constantly compatible with prog- 
ress in the art. This follows the procedure of the 
Division of Simplified Practice. 


A certification plan is employed in connection with 
commercial standards by which manufacturers may 
certify to the consumer that their product is made 
in accordance with the commercial standard, thus as- 
suring the small consumer that goods purchased will 
be made in accordance with the specification, without 
the necessity of his employing laboratory tests to prove 
the fact. 

* * * 

Broadly speaking, the aim of the Commercial Stand- 
ards Unit is to continue the same character of co- 
operative service in this field that is being rendered in 
simplified practice. The Commercial Standards Unit 
does not propose to act as a standardizing body, nor 
will it engage in the preparation of specifications. 


The chief mission is to get behind a standard or 
specification which any industry or its related groups 
may want to promulgate on a nation-wide basis; to 
determine its eligibility for promulgation; to publish 
and broadcast it in the event the prerequisites, in- 
cluding a satisfactory majority acceptance have been 
met; to facilitate the application of the certification 
plan for the assurance and convenience of the small 
purchaser, and to provide a means for controlled 
periodical revision. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of October 5, A.V. Bouillon, secretary 
of the American Marine Standards Commit- 
tee, will discuss simplified practices as ap- 
plied to shipbuilding and operation and to 
allied industries. 


Copyright, 1928, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 


obsolescence. The prayer of his answer 
is that the proceedings be dismissed. 
He now asks us to hold that this alle- 
gation of error on his part constitutes 
the assertion of a claim for additional 
tax under the statute. With this I can 


not agree. 
In such a situation the taxpayer is 
entitled to shield himself behind every 


defense the law affords. The law has 
wrovided that a claim shall be asserted 
‘oy the additional amount of tax. Con- 
sidering the purpose and language of the 
statute, this provision would seem to re- 
quire an affirmative act of assertion. 


Nothing so vital to the rights of a tax- 
payer as the finding of a greater defi- 
ciency should be left to implication, The 
sroper assertion of a claim is not a diffi- 
cult task if directly essayed. A motion 
could have been made at any time during 
the hearing. 

On the other hand, to infer or imply 
the assertion of a claim in the instant 
cases will open the door to loose plead- 


ings and place on the Board in other | 


cases the burden of interpreting the 
mind of the Commissioner. The statute 
orovides simple procedure, and having 
tailed to avail himself thereof, the Com- 
missioner has no basis for complaint. 

In my opinion respondent has not ef- 
fectively or properly asserted a claim 
for the additional amount or addition to 
the tax as required by law. 

Lansdon agrees with this dissent. 

September 25, 1928, 


Army Orders 


Col. Louis H. Bash, Q. M. C., from_ duty 
with Quartermaster General’s Office Wash- 
ington, D. C., to duty with Motor Repair 
Sections. 

Col. James H. Bradford, Inf., 
from active service. 


Col. Grant Minor Miles, Inf, Res., orders 
of August 14 revoked. 

Resignation of Second Lieut. Joseph How- 
ard Bibbons, jr., Coast Art. Corps, of his 
commission as an officer in the Army is 
announced, 

Col. George E. Lovell, Cav., retired from 
active service. 

Col. Edward H. Andrus, Inf., retired from 
active service. 

Mstr. Sgt. Charles F, Bremerman, Fin. 
Dept., will be placed upon the retired list 
at Fort Bliss, Tex. ' 

Tech. Sgt. Michael W. Pohstus, Q. M. C., 
will be placed upon the retired list at Fort 
Winfield Scott, Calif. 

Col. Ephraim G. Peyton, Inf., from as- 
signment at office of Chief of Infantry, 
Washington, D. C., to War Department 
General Staff. 

First Lieut. Henry Passmore, jr., O. D. 
Res., to active duty at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Col. James J. Hornbrook, Cav., from 
Camp Stanley, Tex., to Fort Bliss, Tex. 

First Lieut. William H. Buechner, Inf., 
from Fort Leonard Wood, Md., to New York. 

Maj. Allen R. Howard, Med. Corps, from 
present duty at Panama Canal Zone, to 
report to commanding general for duty. 

Maj. George C. H. Franklin, Med. Corps, 
from present duties at Canal Zone to report 
to commanding general for duty. 

Capt. William H. Biddle, Judge Advocate 


retired 


General’s Dept., from Denvor, Colo., to 
Fort Omaha, Nebr. 

Lieut. Col. Corbit S. Hoffman, Inf., from 
Indianapolis, Ind., to Philippines, 

Capt. Otto W. Humphries, Inf., to Fort 
Lincoln, N. D., upon completion of present 
tour of foreign service. 

Maj. John J. Butler, Specialist Res., or- 
ders of August 9 amended as to date of 
application. 

First Lieut. Clifford H. Boyles, Inf., or- 
ders of Sept. 10 revoked. 

Col. H. B. Myers, Cav., designated as 
sae officer of national matches for 


| Navy Orders 


Lieut. Frank L. Worden, ors. Sept. 8, 1928, 
revoked; to continue duty command U. S. 


. 8-8, 

Ens. Paul W. Card, det. U. S. S. Denver; 
to U. S. S. Raleigh. 

Comdr. Lew M, Atkins (C, C.), det. Naval 
Mission to Brazil; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 
Wash., D. C, 

Lieut. Comdr. Hugo C. Fischer (C. E. C.), 
det. Subm. Base, New London, Conn.; to 
Naval Academy. 

Lieut. Edward B. Keating (C. E. C.), to 
duty as Treaty Lngineer, Haiti. 

Ch, Bosn. Lafayette P. Guy, desp. ors. 
Sept. 22, 1928, revoked; to carry out Bu- 
reau’s ors. Sept. 18. 

Ch, Pharm. Stephen W. Douglass, det. 
Navy Yard, Wash., D. C.; to Marine Bks., 
Parris Is., S. C. 

Ch. Bosn. Roy J. Jennings, det. command 
U. S. S. Sunnadin to U. S. S. New York. 

Ch. Pharm. Glen D. Sipe, to duty Nav. 
Hosp., Parris Is., S, C. 

Comdr. Joseph A. Biello (M. C.), det. Nav. 
Hosp., Norfolk, Va.; to Marine Detachment, 
Am, Legation, Peking, China, 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. 


Fiction, books in for- 


eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Vonier, Anscar. The angles, by... 
duction by S. G. Messmer. (The treas- 
ury of the faith series: 8.) 84 p. N. Y,, 
Macmillan, 1928. 28-20852 

Wangensteen, Owen Harding. The unde- 


intro- | 


Oxford, The Clarendon press, 1927. 
28-20913 
Battle, Augustus Allen. A synopsis of the 
autobiography of ,.. 15 p. Washington, 
D. C., 1927. 28-143389 


scended testicle, an experimental and|Beerbohm, Max. A variety of things. 353 p. 


clinical study. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 1925.) 70 p., illus. 
Minneapolis, 1928. 28-20777 
Washburne, Carlton Wolsey. Washburne in- 
dividual arithmetic; correction book: 
books one to five, by .. . Emma Jaycox 
Koepke, Clauda Rogers McAfee, & Frieda 
Barnett, with the cooperation and as- 
sistance of the teachers and research de- 
partment in the Winnetka public schools. 
88 p. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y., World 
book co., 1928. 28-20745 
Washburne, Carlton Wolsey. Washburne in- 
dividual artihmetic; test book: books one 
to five, by Carleton Washburne, Emma 
Jaycox Koepke, Clauda Rogers McAfee, 
& Frieda Barnett, with the cooperation 


and assistance of the teachers and re- | 


search department in the Winnetka public 
schools. 66 p. Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. 
Y., World book co., 1928. 20746 
Williams, George Croft. Social problems of 
South Carolina. 194 p. Columbia, S. C., 
The State company, 1928. 28-20892 
Barnard, Francis Pierrepont. Satirical and 
controversial medals of the reformation; 
the biceps or double-headed series. 45 p. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws 18 neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-24459. Appropriations—Department of 
Justice—Purchase of furniture for district 
judges. There is no available appropriation 
under the administrative control of the 
Department of Justice for the purchase of 
furniture and office equipment for the office 
of a district judge maintained at a place 
other than at the official residence of the 
judge, as fixed by operation of law, when 
it appears that office space for the official 
use of the district judge can be secured in 
the Federal Building at the official resi- 
dence of the judge in which event the pur- 
chase of necessary furniture and office 
equipment would be a proper charge 
against the appropriations under the Treas- 
ury Department made for the purpose. 

A-24602. Transportation—Military Im- 
pedimenta—War Department. Shipments of 
camp equipment and other property gen- 
erally known as impedimenta of military 
organizations, when transported in connec- 
tion with troop movements and described 
on the bill of lading under the term “Mili- 


| tary Impedimenta,” or some other general 


term, without listing the articles included 
in the shipment, will be rated as provided 
by the freight classification for “Military 
Impedimenta” and when the shipment is 
so described on the bill of lading the classi- 
fication ratings provided for the various 
articles included will not be applied; when 
the shipment is packed and marked and is 
listed on the bill of lading under separate 
descriptions of the articles shipped, the 
same as is required for freight shipments, 
the separately stated ratings for the arti- 
cles shipped will be applied, as is usual for 
any ordinary freight shipment. 

A-24603. Transportation—L. C. L. rate for 
a fully loaded car—War Department. The 
charges for a car furnished by the carrier 
for its own convenience in excess of the 
length of car ordered shall not exceed 
charges for the car ordered. When the 
shipment would have fully loaded the car 
ordered the charges shall not be in excess 
of charges on the same lot of freight if 
taken as a less carload. - 

A-21639. (S) Pay—Navy—Chief Warrant 
Officer—Creditable Record—After 6 or 12 
years Commissioned Service. A determina- 
tion, under the Secretary of the Navy, that 
the record of a Chief Warrant Office was 
not creditable at the termination of six 
or twelve years’ commissioned service may 
not be modified or reversed by reason of 
subsequent creditable service. 

A commissioned warrant officer of the 
Navy who completed six years’ commis- 
sioned service in 1921 and whose record 
was determined to be not creditable in 
1921, 1922, 1923, 1924 and 1925, but was de- 
termined by the Secretary of the Navy to 
be creditable on April 11, 1927, is not en- 
titled to the pay of the second period, 
under the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 627, 
prior to April 11, 1927. 

A-23945. Indian affairs—Offset of amounts 
due Chippewa Indians to liquidate indebted- 
ness to the Government. The amounts pay- 
able to a Chippewa Indian on his own be- 
half or because of his minor children under 
the provisions of the act of January 14, 
1889, 25 Stat. 642, and the act of March 15, 
1928, 45 Stat. 314, are available for liquida- 
tion of indebtedness of the father caused 


| by overpayments to him due to his failure 
| to report the death of a minor child and 
| unlawfully placing on the roll of the tribe 


a child not of Indian parentage. 
A-24370. (S) Veterans’ Bureau—Disability 
Compensation—Arrested Tuberculosis. A 


| showing of arrested tuberculosis, but not of 


active tuberculosis, prior to January 1, 1925, 


| where no notation of a tuberculosis condi- 


| 


| tion was made at enrollment or enlistment, 


does not of itself create a presumption of 
service connection of the disability for 
which war risk disability compensation 
would be payable, within the meanirg of 
the second proviso to section 200 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, solely on the 
basis of the medical conclusion of fact that 
where there is a condition of arrested 
tuberculosis there has been precedent 
activity. 

The statutory award of not less than 
$50 per month war risk disability compen- 
sation for arrested tuberculosis authorized 
under section 202(7) of the World War 
Veterans’ Act, as amended by the act of 
July 2, 1926, 44 Stat. 796, is payable only 
where the beneficiary first had an active 
tuberculosis disease of service origin for 
which compensation was payable, 





London, Heinemann, 1928. 28-20901 
Bennett, Henry Stanley, ed. England from 
Chaucer to Caxton. (English life in 
English literature. v. 1.) 246 p, London, 
Methuen, 1928. 28-20906 
Brown, A, Watson. ... Prayers offered at 
the daily sessions of the Assembly. Rev, 
A. Watson Brown, pastor of the Calvary 
Baptist church of Sacramento, chaplain, 
52 p. Sacramento, Calif., California state 
printing office, C. E. Whitmore, state 
printer, 1927. 28-14330 


——~ Ivor John Carnegie. Parties of the 


play, by Ivor Brown, 192 p. London, Benn, 
1928, 28-20907 
Bunker, Frank Forest. ... Hawaii and the 
Philippines, also the islands of the South 
Seas, by .. . 136 illustrations and 12 maps 
in text. (Lands and peoples.) 207 p., illus, 
Phil., Lippincott, 1928, 28-20911 
Dark, Sidney. ... Five deans: John Colet, 
John Donne, Jonathan Swift, Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley, William Ralph Inge. 255 
DP. N. Y., Harcourt, 1928. 28-20783 
Fiske, Charles, bp. The confessions of a 
puzzled parson, and other pleas for 
reality. 273 p. N. Y., Scribner, 1928. 
; 28-20784 
Fritz, Ralph Abner. ... An evaluation of 
two special purposes of junior high 
school; economy of time and bridging the 
gap, by Ralph A. Fritz, Ph. D. (Univer- 
sity of Iowa studies in education. vol. 
iv, no. 5. Thesis (Ph. D.)—University of 
Iowa, 1928.) 80 p. Iowa City, The Univer- 
sity, 1927. 28-20973 
Fuller, John. Bluestone on Romanism; a 
historical, Biblical and scientific criticism 
on the Roman Catholic church, her origin, 
doctrines and history; dogmas and 
claims; presented in the light of her own 
history and historians, by a competent 
historian, 1 v, Portland, Or., Printed un- 
der contract with the author by the Willa- 
mette printing & publishing co., 1928. 
28-207 
Hart, William J. Pearls for preachers; $00 
sermon illustrations. 309 p. Cleveland, O. 
F. M. Barton co., 1928. 28-20783 
Marshall, Frank Hamilton. The Judaizing 
faction at Corinth. (Thesis (Ph. D.)— 
Yale university, 1927.) 125 p. New Haven 
Conn., 1927. 28-20788 
Mathews, Basil Joseph. Roads to the city 
of God; a world outlook from Jerusalem 
by ... with a foreword by Dr. John R. 
Mott. 117 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & company, ine., 1928. 
Nixon, William G. W. G. Nixon’s coma 
Memorial ed. 149 p. University Park, Ia. 
John Fletcher college press, 1928. eat 
Palm, Franklin Charles. ... The catabliohs 
ment of French absolutism (1574-1610). 
(Landmarks in history, edited by B. E. 
Schmitt.) 86 p. N. Y., F. S. Crofts & co., 
e 1928. ’ 28-20912 
‘eterson, Lars Hyrum. California secondary 
school housing needs and available re- 
sources, by L. H. Peterson. 59 p. Berkeley, 
Calif., The California society for the 
study of secondary education, 1927. 
23. 
Robertson, Archibald Thomas. Sous Se 
characters in the New Testament, by 
Professor A. T. Robertson, 182 p. Nash- 
ville, Tenn., Sunday school board of the 
Southern Baptist convention, 1928. 
28- 
Shultz, Irvin Tabor. A descriptive ola 
dictive study of a class in a school of 
education. 131 p. Phil., 1928. 28-20974 
Tsing Hua university, Peking. The Tsinanfu 
crisis, published by the faculty and stu- 
dents of Tsing Hua university, Peking. 
China. 58 p. Peking, 1928. 28-20914 
Turner, John Sidney. Mathematical logic. 
50 p, Ames, Ia., Collegiate press, 1928, 
: 28- 
Widdows, Mrs. Margharita (Defries). Enee 
lish literature. (The Simple guide series ) 
London, Chatto and Windus, 1928. j 
Williams, Lester Alonzo, The making al 
high-school curricula, 233 Pp. Boston 
Ginn, 1928, 28-20971 
Wilson, Inda. Robert Spencer, earl of Sun- 
derland, by Inda Wilson. (Abstract of 
thesis (Ph. D.)—University of Mlinois 
1928.) 8 p, Urbana, Ill., 1928,  98-20918 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

American Practical Navigator. An Epitome 
of Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. 
Published by the Hydrographic Office, 
Navy Department. H. 0. No. 9. Price, 
$2.25. 28-26663 

Great Lakes: General Rules and Regula- 
tions, Prescribed by the Board of Super- 
vising Inspectors, as Amended at board 
meeting January, 1928. Edition, April 
10, 1928. Issued by the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service, Department of Commerce. 
Free at the Service. 28-26661 

Car Lot Shipments and Unloads of Im- 
portant Fruits and Vegetables for the 
Calendar Years 1924-1926, Prepared by 
Seam. f geal Economics, 

atistica ulletin No. 23, D 
of Agriculture. Pice, 25 cents. oe 

Agr. 25- 

Survey of Negro Colleges and Univcnaienl 
Section of Bulletin 1928, No. 7, Chapter 
XIX, Texas. Issued by the Bureau of 
Education. Price, 15 cents. (E28-406) 

Information Concerning the Owyhee Irrigra- 
tion Project, Oregon-Ideho. Issued by the 
Department of the Interior. Free at the 
Department. 28-26662 

Congregational Churches, Census of Reli- 
Sious Bodies, 1926, Issued by the Bureau 
of the Census. Price, 5 cents, 28-26658 

Schwenkfelders. Census of Religious Bodies 
1926. Price, 5 cents, 28-26659 

A Revision of the Lizards of the Genus 
Ctenosaura. By John Wendell Bailey, 
Professor of Biology, Mississippi College 

_ Clinton, Miss. Free at the United States 

uaintional Museum. 
nite ates Government Master Speci 
tion for Powder Scouring, tor Pisa 

Circular of the Bureau of Standards No. 

870. Price, 5 cents. } 
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Farmers Informed 
Of Market Facts 
By Modern Means 


Every Known Channel of 
Communication Being Used — 
By Department of | | 


Germany Sends - 
Largest Number 
Of Immigrants 
Great Britain and Irish Free 


State Rank Next in Aliens 


Admitted to This 
Country. 


Dirigible Los Angeles to be tested ! August statistics of revenues and ex- 
by Navy as airplane carrier. penses of Texas & New Orleans and 
Page 3, Col. 7| Denver & Rio Grande Western Rail- 
Dirigible hangar probably will be/| ways. 


> or The Bur eau of Education, Depar t- Forty-two schools in 55 large cities 
Accounting | ment of Inter lor, publishes Chapter XIX 


* “A Survey < Negro Colleges and | Page 1, Col. 4 
niversities, 1926;” Texas. ° ® 
Page 9, Col. 7 | Foreign Affairs built on Pacific Coast for one of pro- 
The Hydrographic Office of the Navy! pamage from volcanic eruption on| posed airships, Secretary of Navy 
Department publishes an epitome of | i.jand of Paloweh, in Dutch East Indies,! says. 
navigation and nautical astronomy en-/ ..:4 to be heavy according to state- Page 2, Col. 4 
titled “American Practical Navigation.” ment from counsnl at Batavia. Naval officers to take part in first 
. Page 9, Col. 7 Page 2, Col. 1] conference for Aeronautical Safety to 
Page 2, Col. 4} _ The United States National Museum!  ijver imports of India in week end-| be held in New York City, October 4 


pubilshes a revision of the Lizards of | ing September 29 nearly three times! and 5. 


imports of preceding week. : 
Page 7, Col. 7 Orders issued to the personnel of the; rates. 
Silver stocks of Shanghai are slightly | Department of War. 


reduced in week ending September 26. | 
Page 1, ¢ ol. 2 I age 9, ol. 7} 
age 1, Lol, C 


Page 7, Gost 3 
pt ae ‘| Motion-pictire industry in Berlin 

din Gace Uk Geeten received by | employes 12,500 persons. 
’ = t Page 2, Col. 7 | Oil i 

Page 9: French tobacco monopoly returns : 
| profit of 3,715,000,000 Francs in 1927. Commercial interests and oil opera-: 

Page 1, Col. 6; tors oppose petition of western trunk 

Russia’s adherence to treaty to re-| jine railroads for higher commodity 
move war is unqualified, Secretary’ yates, ! 
Kellogg states. 


employ business managers. 
See under “Taxation” and “Bank- 


ing-Finance” headings. 


Aeronautics 


Dirigible hangar probably will be} 
built on Pacific Coast for one of pro- 
posed airships, Secretary of Navy 
says. 


Page 6, Col. 1 
| Briefs are filed with Interstate Com- 
| merce Commission relating to publica- 

tion of rates on traffic between United 
States and Canada. 
Page 6, Col. 1 


Commercial interests and oil opera- 
' tors oppose petition of western trunk 
Page 2, Col. 2! line railroads for higher commodity 


Agriculture. 


Germany, Great Britain, and the Irish 
| Free State, in the order named had sen® 
| the largest number of immigrants to the 

United States during the two-month 
period between June 30 and August 31, 
according to an announcement by the De« 
— of State October 2, which fols 
ows in full text: 

Total 


100 
100 
100 
100 
124 
121 
785 
512 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
3,073 
228 
2,789 
100 
124 
100 
471 
- 3,954 
51,227 


. 34,007 
100 
473 
100 
100 
100 

28,567 

3,845 
100 
142 
100 
100 
344 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

1,648 
100 

6,453 
100 
100 
100 

5,982 
503 
100 
603 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


ual farmer. When business interests get | 
information affecting them, a dozen men | }| 
can act for an entire industry. Quick | 
action based on new facts or new infor- 
mation is not difficult. 

The situation in agriculture is entirely | 
different. We have 6,000,000 farms in 
this country, the homes of 6,000,000 farm 
families. In the main they operate in- | 
dependently. There is no board of di- | 
rectors to act for them. i 

Our problem is to get our facts to 
these 6,000,000 small units as quickly 
as possible. The information must be | 
fresh and worthwhile, otherwise it is a 
waste of time and money. To get these 
facts to the individual farm and in such | ]} 
a manner that farmers can understand | 
and use them is one of our greatest ||| 
problems. : 

We are making substantial progress, 
however, and today we are employing | 
every known channel of communication. ; 
The Department works, closely with the | 
press, including the agricultural papers, | 
the country weeklies, and the city 
dailies. We publish and distribute to }|]| 
farmers millions of bulletins annually. | 
Through our extension forces we come 
into daily personal contact with farm- 
ers. We have our own leased wire sys- , 
tem over 7,000 miles in length for send- 
ing out market information. | 

Today the Department is cooperating 
with more than 200 stations in sending 
our weather, market, and general ag- 
ricultural information. I am sure you 
recognize this as a valuable service. I 
am sure you will also recognize the im- | 
portance of this new service offered to 
the Department by Mr. Aylesworth, Pres- . 
ident of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. It gives us a favorable oppor- 
tunity to present the things that farm- 
ing particularly needs today. | 

The Department is appropriately ex- | 
panding its work to help farmers with | 
their business problems. It is not neg- 
lecting the field of production but is 
placing the proper emphasis on the idea | 
that farmers are entitled to the aid of ||t 
their Department of Agriculture in the 
business side of farming. In plain lan- 
guag, we want to give the farmer the] 
facts that will show him how and when 
to market his products once they have 
been produced. 

For example, during the last few ||} 
months of 1927 the Department made | 
an exhaustive study of all available in- | 
formation about the potato industry. In/ 
addition, it sent out a set of questions ! 
to thousands of potato growers asking ||| 
them how many acres they intended} 
planting in 1928. 

With this material in hand, the De- |]! 
partment issued what we call an “out- | 
look report.” That report showed that! J} 
unless farmers changed their minds |]} 
there would be a substantial increase in 
the acreage planted to potatoes. Farm- ||} 
ers in the north Atlantic and north cen- |]} 
tral States planned an increase of about |}! 
14 per cent in the potato acreage. Re- | 


Four new airway sections surveyed 
prior to letting contracts for construc- 
tion. 


| the Genus Clonosaura. 
Page 9, Col. 7 
The Department of Interior pulishes | 
information concerning the Owyhee | 
| Irrigation Project, Oregon-Idaho. 


Page 1, Col. 5; 
Ile de France to resume ship-to-shore 
air mail October 10. 


Page 6, Col. 1 

August statistics of revenues and 
expenses of Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, Texas & Pacific, and Long Is- 


land railways. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Rate complaints filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Page 6 
Acquisition of control of Texas-New 
Mexico Railway proposed by Texas 
Page 6, Col. 1| and Pacific Railway. 
Production of Crude petroleum and Page 6, Col. 4 


gasoline increased in August, Depart. | Reclamation 


ment of Conimerce announces. ' ° ; . 
Page 1, Col. 4| The Department of Interior pulishes 
information concerning the Owyhee 
Irrigation Project, Oregon-Idaho. 
Page 9, Col. 7 


Page 9 

Orders issued to the personnel of 
the Department of the Navy. Balance 
Page 9 Afghanistan ...... ees 
Albania 
Andorra 
Arabian peninsula ... 
Armenia 
Australia . 
Austria 
Belgium .. 
Bhutan 
Bulgaria we 
Cameroon (British) .. 
Cameroon (French) .. 
China 
Czechoslovakia 
Danzig, Free City of . 
Denmark 
Egypt 
Estonia 
Ethiopia 
| Finland 
France 
Germany 
Great Britain and 

Northern Ireland 
Greece 
Hungary 


A griculture 


The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics of the Department of Agri-|! Census Data 
culture publishes a statistical bulletin | 
on car load shipments and unloads of 
imported fruits and vegetables for the 
calendar years 1924-26. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Every known channel of communica- 
tion is being used by Department of 
Agriculture in its service for rural fam- 
ilies. : 


The Bureau of the Census publishes | 
the section of the census of religious | 
bodies, 1926, dealing with the Schwenk- 


felders. Page 3, Col. 1; 


| 9 | 
. ‘Gov't Personnel 
Chemicals no 
; : as Comptroller General rules Welch 
Italian dye industry has not joined | Act does not require classification of 
international dyestuffs cartel. | field employes of Veterans’ Bureau. 


Page 1, Col. 7} Page 3, Col. 2 
° i + 
Claims Gov't Supplies Third Circuit holds that patent on proc-! Rasbber 
4 ess of producing tungsten wire is valid | . 


Proceedings of the Court of Claims. | Department of Navy to open bids for | but denies product claims; contributory 
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Weekly review of ssaeinin wid an Conclusion of text of decision of Dis- Ov opica urvey Page 8, Col. 1 Bureau of Standards develops use of 
alien er : : P| trict Court, Northern District of Okla- | Commodity Specifications-article by See Special Index and Law Digest | rubber as binding for sand cones used 

i Page 4, Col. 1| homa, sustaining lease made for in-/ J, J. Fairchild, Bureau of Standards. | on Page 8. | 
‘ age @, Lol. “| competent Indians by agent of Secre- | Page 9, Col. 3| | S ° | Page 10, Col. 4 
Use of surplus crops to feed live-! 4... nterior. (Whitebird et al. v. | ° + | Posta ervice ° ° 
; | tary of Inte ( J t Shi pin jealand 

stock urged by Secretary Jardine. | Eagle Picher Lead Co. et al.) | mmigra ton Ile de France to resume ship-to-shore I P g : India 
‘ és eee Se Page 8, Col. 6! Germany sends largest number of! air mail October 10. _Ile de France to resume ship-to-shore | | Traq 
Banking-Finance | The Bureau of Agricultural Eco- | aliens to United States during July and | Page 1, Col. 4 | air mail October 10. {Irish Free State ...:. 
: | Weight limit on parcel post packages | 


nomics of the Department of Agri- 
: ae -- | August. ' Italy 
Governor of Federal Reserve Board! Culture ae . ee ae an Page 10, Col. 7; for Belgium is increased. | Japan 
a wb eyes: ; -,| on car load shipme s of | | Pane Latvia 
ccs exe Gul $0 roqntes ite beat | imported fruits and — for the | Inland Waterways New rates on business “reply mail ; Liberia .... 
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une" a Ss ee Exports of iron and steel for August | Service confers w ith State health offi- Lf retains 
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e-| General of Public Health; 
| South Africa, Union of 
Poland increases duties on bacon and 
cleaning. ' . Fe, 
co. 3| Public Utilities 
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| Patents 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the! 
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Wheat in store and afloat in United 
States last week gained over previous | 
week. | 
Page 4, Col. 6} 
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| Heavy rubber accumulation is ex- 
(General Electric} pected in Malaya, Department of Com- 


in molding. 
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Shipping Board rejects plan to con- 
2, Col. 2! solidate several of its lines. 


al Page 1, Col. 2 
Silk 


Page 1, Col. 6| f eS 
favored for mail: Decline shown in imports of raw 
silk 





penalty 
Page 1, Col. 5 


Page 7, Col. 2) 
Comptroller of Currency advises} 
bankers in small communities to con-! 
sult informed sources in placing invest- 
ments, to avoid acquiring frozen assets. | 
Page 1, Col. 2! 
Excess of revenue in Kansas during | 
fiscal year 1927 is reflected in reduc- | 
tion of debt. 
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i | contr Portugal 
pected in Malaya, Department of Com- | control. Pe ssectoaer «* 
merce is advised. | Page 1, Col. 1| Ruandi an 
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chased ated Tron and Steel _ Rate of maternal mortality decreases 
in area of birth registrations in five-| Rport of plate glass investigation 
Page 2, Col. 2! submitted to President Coolidge by the 


Rumania 
Russia, European 
Italian dye industry has not joined | : 
international dyestuffs cartel. Exports of iron and steel for August | year period 1921-26. 
reached highest monthly total since ted S s Tariff C bast 
Deaths during infancy found to be | eee PRS Ee "Tens & Col. 2 


and Asiatic ..... eee 
Samoa 
Page 1, Col. 7| 
Commodity Specifications-article by | February of 1921, Page 4, Col. 4/4 
» Col. ower. ‘ 
Labor Page 1, Col. 5| Taxation 
Mortality rate in 68 cities gained 


| San - Marino 
| I. J. Fairchild, Bureau of Standards., | 
Bureau of Standards considers meth- | during week ending September 29. 


Page 7, Col. 4| 
_ Silver imports of India in week end- 
ing September 29 nearly three times | 
imports of preceding week. 
Page 7, Col. 7 
Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
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ing House Section of the American | 3000 tons of Tungsten ore produced in | of the Steamboat Inspection Service D The Bureau of Standards publishes | Nepal 
Bankers Association in conventi i tein a °s wi ‘ , 
q eee oe ee nee Page 4, Col. 3| eral rules and regulations for the Great | Service — ti with State _h rl Master Specifications for powder, scour- New Zealand .......- 
Weekly Index of Business charts | Lakes (January 1928 edition). cers on sanitation program for States’ for floors. Norway 
Page 9, Col. 7 
!}| Spain 
Board of Tax Appeals rules that | Sweden 


Philadelphia. 
prepared by the Department of Com- | Page 9, Col. 7| affected by Mississippi River flood last New Guinea 
Page 1, Col. 1] Social Welfare 
! amended answer of Commissioner of Switzerland 


merce. : | Representative Wilson, Louisiana, fa- | Y°4?- Palestine 
Page 4, Col. 3| vors construction of reservoir systems | é Persia 
Bureau of Standards considers meth-| Institutions for blind in United States 
ods of reducing hazards in window| had enrollment of 6,084 last year. 
Internal Revenue alleging error in al- Syria and the Lebanon 
| lowing deduction for good will, consti- | Tanganyika 


| e e | 
> . : j od ul Ss | 
Representative McFadden before Clear- | United States imports 181 tons of] The Board of Supervising Inspectors Simplified Pi actice 
China in first half of 1928. | partment of Commerce, publishes gen-| , Surseon | circulars of United States Government Netherlands ... 
Heavy rubber accumulation is ex- | in drainage areas as means of flood | Poland 
cleaning. Page 2, Col. 7 
Page 2, Col. 3 iff 
Tari 
South West Africa . 
lard, effective October 6. 
tutes claims for increased deficiency Togoland (British) 


: Page 7 
Silver stocks of Shanghai are slightly 
reduced in week ending September 26. 
Page 7, Col. 3 


Page 4, Col. 7| 


Decline shown in imports of raw; 


9 
silk. Foge 


Selection of speakers for discussion 


ports from other parts of the country ||| 


also showed an upward tendency in| 
acreage. 


On the basis of this information I} 
farmers were warned that if the acreage | 


of potatoes were increased there was 
every reason to believe that production 


would be heavy and prices would be low. ||| 


This warning was sent out on January 1 | 
of this year. 

Now let us see what has happened to 
the potato industry this year. In a re- 
port issued on September 10, the De- | 
partment estimated that the yield this 
year would be nearly 467,000,000 bushels. 
That is an all-time record if all the po- 
tatoes are dug. | 


As a result of this heavy production, 
the prices of potatoes have been below 
the cost of production and thousands 
of farmers have suffered severe losses. | 
On August 15, prices of potatoes at the | 
farm averaged 73 cents a hundred pounds 
as compared with $1.46 at the same date 
& year ago—a decrease of exactly 50 
per cent. 

While emphasizing the marketing side 
of farming we will not neglect such re- 
lated subjects as credit, taxes, and land | 
utilization. Nor will we overlook prob- | 
lems of production. All the facts about | 


research work conducted by the depart- 


ment and its cooperative agencies will |]! 


be given to you as soon as they are} 
available. 


cluded, Our experts in home economics 
will talk to you frequently. 
and girls will have their special broad- 
— a — not forget the human 
side o e farm life. Our programs 
will be balanced. itis | 


Moreover, our people who are con- 
ducting the various lines of work will 
talk to you in person. You will come 
to know them and to respect their judg- 
ment. 


Seasonal information on rec- offer him every assistance in his problems 
ommended farm practices will be jin- | but it will recommend to him high class 


The boys lhe may deal with safety. Moreover the; 


| ments. 


Page 4, Col. 5| Mines and Minerals 


the Accounting ee 
Court Decisions | Silver imports of India in week end-' 
Page 9, Col. 6 ‘ing September 29 nearly three aed 
Foreign exchange rates at New York.} See Special Index and Law Digest; imports of preceding week. 
Page 7| on Page 8. Page 7, Col. 7 
See under “Railroads” heading. See Special Index and Digest of Tax| United States imports 181 tons of 


= . Decisi P 5. : 3000 t f Tungst roduced i 
Books-Publications ecisions on Page ; ons of Tungsten ore produced in 


C t China in first half of 1928. 
The Bureau of ; Uustoms | .Page 4, Col. 3] 


Agricultural Eco- i i sli 
Announcenient is made by General | Siver wncke af Shanghai see sliguily 


nomics of the Department of Agri- |! iY ed in week i y 26. i ili 
culture publishes a statistical bulletin | Accounting Office for procedure in ad- renee om wek ong Sone 2. | Sa 


on car load shipments and unloads of | justing compensation of employes of | Page 7, Col. 8 


i e ae 
imported fruits and vegetables for the | Customs Service under Act of May 29, | Motion Pictures . secretary of Radio Commission 
calendar years 1924-26, | 1928. : 
Page 2, Col. 5 


Page 9, Col. 7} 
The Board of Supervising Inspectors; Bureau of Customs lowers duty on 


of the Steamboat Inspection Service De-' bleachers’ blue. 


Daily decisions of 


Office. 


ping” headings. 


Radio 


Motion-picture industry in Berlin 


employs 12,500 persons. Page 2, Cob 7 Railroads 


of public utility policies in investigated. 
Page 3, Col. 5 
See under “Railroads” and “Ship- 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Status of Station WGY explained by 


Page 2, Col. 4! 


(Morse v. Com’r.). 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Circuit Court of Appeals for Third 
Circuit holds oral ¢laim for tax refund 
made to internal revenue agent is not 


} a claim within meaning of law. (Daniel 
j Ritter v. U. S.). 

Every known channel of communica- 
tion is being used by Department of 
Agriculture in its service for rural fam- 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Summary of Decisions of the Board 

of Tax Appeals. 
Page 5, Col. 4 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 5. 


Tobacco 


French tobacco monopoly returns 
profit of 3,715,000,000 Francs in 1927. 


partment of Commerce publishes gen- ! Page 4, Col. 3) National Defense 


eral rules afd regulations for the Great | 
Lakes (January 1928 edition). 

Page 9, Col. 7' 

The Bureau of Standards publishes | 

circulars of United States Government 

Master Specifications for powder, scour- 


for floors. ° 
Page 9, Co. 7, Education 
The Bureau of the Census publishes 
the section of the census of religious 
bodies, 1926, dealing with the Congre- 
gational Churches. 


Duty on straw hats is reduced in 
ruling of United States Customs Court. 
Page 4, Col. 7 


Procedings of United States Court of 
| Customs Appeals. 


The Bureau of Education, Depart- 
ment of Interior, publishes Chapter XIX 
of “A Survey of Negro Colleges and 
Universities, 1926;” Texas. 


Page 9, Col. 7 Page 1, Col. 4 
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pecoggeen: in this way can obtain whole- 
t wil | sale prices from the distributing syndi- 
security investment houses from which! cates. The smaller bank can frequentiy 
make arrangements <o sell off of the list 
of its correspondent city bank or some 
high grade investment house subject, of 
course, to confirmation. The profit, 
naturally, is smaller but the country 
bank by so doing ties up none of its 
funds and assumes none of the risk. 
Here is a field of operation which yields 
a profit to a bank, provided, and this 
provision is most important, it sticks to 


correspondent bank or a good investment | 
house often offers a service which is 
valuable, that is the analysis of the} 
bank’s security holdings. An analysis of | 
this sort which is of great value to the} 
banker is one which analyzes his reserve | 
and investment needs and measures his 
actual situation against these require- 
Such an analysis when intelli-’ 


|gently and conscientiously made is in-| sound lines. 


Small Bankers Urged | 


To Invest Cautiously ;are being made, 


[Continued from Page 7.] 
ean not be neglected but it will be found 
that most, if not all, bonds of sufficiently 
high quality to be included in an invest- 
ment account of a bank will aslo have 
adequate liquidity. 

These are questions of the most vi 
importance to the bankers, city 
as country, but as 
tag out, it is difficult for the country 

nker to find time to study the ques- 
tion. Of course, he should certainly study 
these problems as intensively as he can 
but he should take another step upon 


valuable to a banker in dealing with his} 
problems. Such an analysis may per- 
haps be new to many bankers but they 


Second: Service and duty to the com- 
munity. 


Country banks owe a real service and 
With this purchasing problem solved, ; duty to their community in seeing that 


‘the country banker is better equipped} the funds of the community go into safe 
{to deal with his clients and in this con- | Investments. 
| nection 


The same houses whose 
two main | salesmen are forcing the banks into buy- 
ling poor securities are selling the same 
securities to the people in the community 
which the bank serves. The outcome is 
often the loss of personal fortunes on 
the part of the individual and loss of 


he must consider 
points: 
First: Possible profit to be gained in | 
the selling of investment securities. | 
I have touched on the cost of distribu- 


Page 4, Col. 6; 


tal | tion of high grade securities to banks as 
as well | compared with possible profits to be 
Ihave previously | gained by handling these securities by 


the large underwriting and distributing 
houses and this applies equally well to 
the sale of securities to individual cus- 
tomers outside of the large centers, The 
country banker, however, is not con- 


which I place great emphasis and which | fronted with the same large costs of re- 


I desire to emphasize as a solution and 


tail distribution as the big city house 


finances to the community from which 
the bank must inevitably suffer, as well 
as the loss to the bank of the profit which 
lit might have made by selling good se- 
curities itself to its clients. The country 
banker has a real personal interest as 
well as a duty to his community to com- 
bat the losses which result to his client 
—actual and potential—from unsound 
securities being sold in his community 


Page 1, Col. 6 


Trade Marks 


Commissioner of Patents refuses to 
grant trade mark on “Milk of Cod- 
Liver Oil.” (Ex Parte Scott & 


Interstate Commerce Commission; 
hears arguments on proposal of Great) 
| Senator Reed, of Pennsylvania, after; Northern Pacific Railway to acquire} 
| conference with President Coolidge, pre-; Great Northern Railway, Northern Pa- 
| dicts passage of naval construction bill; cific Railway, and Spokane, Portland & 

now pending in the Senate. Seattle Railway as part of program for 

Page 1, Col. 4} unified control of 26,898 miles of rail-| Browne.) 

The Hydrographic Office of the Navy | way, including Burlington system, un- , Page 8, Col. 5 
Department publishes an epitome of | der separate management. | See Special Index and Law Digest 
| navigation and nautical astronomy en- Page 1, Col. 7! on Page 8. 





Tozgoland (French) .. 100 106 
TUPEOY occ ceees TY: 100 86 
Yap 100 — 
Yugoslavia 671 606 
oO OOS 
Means by the general counsel of the Bu- 


reau of Internal Revenue) makes refunds 
| in 80,000 cases annually without a claim 
being filed therefor does not suspend the 
| operation of the statute and render it 
| unnecessary to file a claim for refund 
las the statute and regulations require, 
Is the Government estopped from set 
ting up the failure of the plaintiff * 
file a claim by the statement of its fie’ 
agent that it was not necessary for him 
| to do so? It is true, as plaintiff con- 
tends, that when the sovereign becomes 
an actor in a court of justice, its rights 
must be determined upon those fixed prin- 
ciples of justice which govern between 
man and man in like situations. . Walker 
v. United States, 139 Fed. 409; Cook v. 
United States, 91 U. S. 389; United States 
jv. Flint, 25 Federal Cases, 1107. The 
acts or omissions of the officers of the 
Government, jf they be authorized to 
bind the United States in a particular 








titled “American Practical Navigation.” August statistics of revenues and ex- : 
Page 9, Col. 7| penses of Baltimore & Ohio, Louis-! Weather 
Department of Navy to open bids for| ville, & Nashville and Seaboard Air | Weekly review of weather and crop 
; conditions. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


food supplies. an railways. 
Page 3, Col. 1 Page 8, Col. 2; 


' 
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need for it, as is evidenced almost daily by , bonding material and to the baking treat- 
the experience of the Treasury Depart-| ment which is given the core. Strength, 
ment in listening to the stories of those | however, is required only before casting, 
who have been deprived of part of their | and easy disintegration of the sand core 
life savings by the exchange of their| is very desirable after the cast metal has 
Government securities for worthless se-| solidified around the sand cor >. 


curities. 5 

There is one other phase of the duty!. The somovel of cores from the casting These new rubber types of binders are 
of banks to the community they serve,|i8 an expensive, laborious, and dusty | discussed in considerable detail in Letter 
upon which I desire to touch. Banks | task, often requiring the use of a pneu-|Circular No. 252, Rubber Binders for 
which pe —_. powers should not be- | matie chisel or other tools. Cracked or aren wees is now many ~ 
come trustees for security issues 0 Sus'es , 54% o 0 + | distribution. ress inquiries only to 
doubtful value. An example of the effect =e athe yon Phage 9 the Bureau of Standards. 
blows, due to low permeability of the | 


of such practice was most vividly brought  — 
cores, are sources of loss to foundries. Oral Claim for Tax Refund 


to my attention when I found in one case 
that 12 banks had purchased doubtful or 
Recently there has been developed at : 
the bureau a new foundry core sand To Revenue Agent Invalid 


worthless securities—the sole reason for 
such purchases being the fact that a large binder, rubber or some allied material 
being used as the basis of the core 


| Rests was aes as trustee, The sd 
chases in this case resulted in the failure | , - 
of three of the banks. When the name binder. The outstanding advantages are: 
(1) The cores crush readily, falling 
to loose sand of their own accord, so 


of a large bank or trust company as 

trustee is dangled before the prospective lati te li f the 

customer, it is often the deciding factor | that the core sand may be pouved from moons pargnant thereto, a a 1 f 
the casting instead of having to be dug | 5#™e with the Commissioner. He fur- 
out. ther says that the statement of the ficld 


(2) The cores have greater strength | agent to the effect hat the overpayment 
than a greensand ‘core and extend the | would in due time be refunded as a mat- 
range of jobs to which a readily crushed | ter of course and that he did not need 
core may be applied. j to file a claim for refund, estopped the 

(3) The cores are not oven baked; they , Government from -etting up his failure 
are merely air-dried. to =, . written claim for the refund 

A rubber core binder for use on sand| (4) The cores are of high permea- | *5,% Getense. : P 
cores in the foundry industry, which is| bility and show remarkable freedom oe oor se Tegulathone peeoertaes 
much less expensive and laborious than | from blowing. F . 


a greesand core or baked oil sand cores 
can be attained by the use of the rub- 
ber binders. The new binders have proved 
to be successful in producing sand cores 
for castings of lead, tin, zinc, brass, 
phos- bronze, bronze, aluminum, iron, 
and steel. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
tuted a claim for a refund and was within 
the meaning of the statute and regu- 


in the purchase of the security offered. 
When that security is of dubious charac- 
ter it reflects no credit on the bank. 


Rubber Used to Bind 


Cores for Casting 


a written claim and not an oral one, be- 


transaction, will work estoppel against 
the Government, if the officers have acted 
within the scope of their authority. The 
field agent in the instant case was not 
authorized to waive the requirements 
of the stateute or the regulations, nor to 
make rules and regulations in accordance 
with which overpayments should be ree 
funded. His duty was to audit accounts. 
He therefore had no authority to tell the 
plaintiff that he need not observe the re- 
quirements of the statute and of the 
regulations. Therefore, the Governmen§ 
is not estopped by his unauthorized state« 
ments. 

What we have said disposes of this 
case, but we are not inclined to the 
view expressed by the learned District 
Judge that it was necessary that the 
claim for refund be made to the Commis« 
sioner of Internal Revenue personally. 
His office is a large one and he could 
not personally attend to the duties of 
his office. He must have deputies and 
agents to assist him in that work. A’ 
claim is filed with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue -vhen it is filed in hig 

The office of a Collector of In- 


ery of the Commissioner for the admin- 
istration of the revenue and within the 
meaning of the statute and regulations, a 
claim filed in the collector’s office by'a 
taxpayer in his district, is filed with the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Ar- 
ticle 1802 of Regulation 65, approved 
October 6, 1924, provides that the claim 
for refund together wth appropriate 
evidence, “must be filed in the office of 
the collector of internal revenue charged 
with the collection of the tax, or if the 
tax has been paid, in the office of the 
collector for the district in which the tax 


* 
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that is he should communicate with his | in its efforts to reach the purchaser. The : 
correspondent bank and ask its aid and | bank’s clients are constantly coming in! by high pressure selling organizations of 
assistance in making his investments. To its doors and while there the wise banker ; dubious standing. 

do this he should at once stop buying | can make his sale to them without the| The slogan, “Consult your banker be- 
his securities promiscuously from every | necessity of special salesmen and heavy | fore you invest,” should be more fre- | ment follows in full text: depend upon the type of core sand, the | The oral claim, therefore, was in law in-| or regulations applicable to his case, the 
Tom, Dick and Harry” salesman who | traveling and advertising expenses. | quently used by the country banker and Cores as generally used in the foundry | size of the core, and the metal to be! sufficient. The fact that the Commis-| judgment of the District Court is 
calles at his bank. : | The country bank of moderate size; in this connection he should really wage | at the present time owe their strength | cast around it. | sioner (according to a statement made | affirmed, 

His correspondent bank will not only! which has built up a substantial security ' a cmapaign of education. There is great ‘ar coherence to their content of artificial A core strength equivalent to that of : to the House Committee on Ways and September 20, 1928¢ 


J 


present-day foundry-core practices, has| The new rubber core binder consists, ! cause it ix difficult to know just how to 
been successfully developed by the Bu- | essentially, of a solution of unvulcanized | file an oral claim. It could not be done 
reau of Standards, the Department of | rubber in gasoline. The amount and type | unless it was reduced to writing either 
Commerce stated October 3. The state-|of rubber binder used in making cores by the plaintiff or someone for him. 


was paid.” 2 
The plaintiff having failed to file a 
claim for the refund of his overpayment 


office. i 
: Revenue is a part of the machine 
in accordance with any of the statutes 


{ 





